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ABSTRACT 

Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
(ESEA) is the largest Federal aid to education program. Public Law 
89-10 did not limit the kinds of services which could be provided 
with Title I funds. It is important that parents understand what 
Title I is all about. As members of the advisory council and even as 
taxpayers, they must see that funds are properly spent, that children 
who need help most receive it, and that federal and state laws are 
followed in distributing and using Title I funds. This book is an 
effort to see that the Title I program works by maiking sure it is 
properly understood. It is divided into four parts. Part 1 contains 
the basic information parents need to know about Title I — what 
activities it can fund and which children it can help. The second 
part summarizes the rights and responsibilities of the parent 
advisory council and other parents under Title I. Helpful suggestions 
for parents also appear throughout the guide. The third rpart 
concentrates on local, state, and federal responsibilities under 
Title I; that is, what parents can expect their state or local 
education agency and the U.S. Office of Education to dp* The last 
part gives a brief account of the Title I funding process and how 
Title 1 target areas are ctiosen. (Author/JM) 
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Foreword 



Title I of the Elciuentiiry and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) is tlic 
'largest Federal aid to education program. It was the first and most important 
Federal pro«j;rani assii^iied to the U.S. Office of Educauon to recognize that 
economically and educationally deprived school cliildren may need extra helj^ — 
or what educators connr.only call compensatory education — to do well in school. 

This book is an elVort to sec that the title I program works by making sure 
it is properly understood. The book is written especially for parents ser\'ing on 
title I advisory councils and other parents whose children are eligible to receive 
title I ser\-ices. 

It is iinporiani that parents understand what title 1 is all about. As members 
of the ad\'isory council and even as taxjjayers, they must see that funds are j^roperly 
spent, that children who need help most receive it, and that Federal and State 
laws are followed in distributing and using title I funds. 

Public Law 89-10, which included title I, and its amendments are complicatctl 
legal documents. The guidelines issued by the U.S. Office of Education concernii^g 
title I include many legal rmd educational terms. As much as possible, this publi- 
cation is written in laymen's terms; however, some legal and technical language 
is used to acquaint jja rents with the use and meanings of this language. Appended 
to this book is a glossary explaining these words. 

Title I ESEA: How It Works is divided into four jjarts. The first part of tlie 
gtiide contains the basic information jjarents need to know about title I — what ac- 
tivities it can fund and which children it can help. The second part sunnnarizes tlie 
rights and responsibilities of the [parent advisory council and other parents under 
title I. Helpful suggestions for parents also appear throughout the guide. The third 
part of the guide concentrates on local. State, and Federal res[)onsibilities under 
title I; that is, what parents can expect their State or local education agency and 
the U.S. Office of Education to do. The last part gives a brief account of the title I 
funding process and how title I target areas are chosen. 

Richard L. Fairley 
Directory Division of Education 
for the Disadvantaged 
Bureau oj School Systems 
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What Can Title I Do? 



Public Law 89-10, the legislation which made title 
I a fact, did not limit the kinds of seiviccs which 
could be provided with title I funds. The first para- 
graph of the law. which always gives the reason for 
sjid intent of the law, says money will be given to 
local school districts to meet "the special educational 
needs of educationally deprived children." Each word 
of that jDlirase is imjjortant. The word "si^eciaT' in- 
dicates title I funds should not be used to provide 
regular school ser\'ices to needy childrcn. In other 
words, the school district must provide all children 
with their bsisic education; title I should provide 
extra services. The word ''educational" emphasizes 
the Federal Govemment's idea that title I should be 
an instructional, not a welfare type, program. This 
does not mean that title I scr\'ices must be limited to 
classroom help. Congressional committees studying 
title I drew up a Jong list of ser\*ices which might ot: 
provided; the list included many supportive or aux- 
iliary services^ the tenns used to describe aid v/hicli 
is not strictly instructional. Supportive services might 
inchide free brealNfast, medical exams, dental treat- 
ment, and field trips. But because title I is an educa- 
tional program, these services nuist be related to some 
educational need. One section of this chapter goes 
into the question of supportive services in greater 
detail. 

Title I scivices are provided as part of a title I 
project. The law defines a project as one or more 
activities designed to meet the special needs of edu- 
cationally deprived children. Most school districts 
will have several title I projects. All these projects 
together make up the district's title I program. 

This chapter gives only a small indication of the 
types of projects financed under title L The Office of 
Education has published other booklets, including 
several detailed case studies of title I projects, which 
will give parents a more complete picture of the sen- 
ices available under title I, Tliis chapter outlines the 
kinds of ser\'ices which title I may pay for and to 
what extent these ser\'ices may be provided. 



SOME GENERAL GUIDELINES 

The law itself and :he ci I tori a developed for title 
I by the Office of Education include some basic 
principles which must be followed in planning a title 
I project. 

The law (compilation, section 141) says: 

1. Projects must meet the special educational needs 
of educationally deprived children in scliool attend- 
ance areas having high concentrations of children 
from low-income families. 

2. Projects must be of sufficient size, scope, and 
quality to give reasonable promise of substantial 
progress toward meeting those needs. 

The first point concerns the selection of target areas 
as discussed on pages 59-6 K The second point means 
that, in terms of money, a school district may not 
spend less than $2,500 on a title I project. There is 
au exception to this rule; a school district which be- 
cause of distance or difficulty of travel cannot work 
W'ith another school district to provide a title T project 
of that size may spend less than $2,500. A project of 
"sufficient scope" implies that more than one service 
will be offered to needy children. For instance, a child 
having trouble with reading may not only need re- 
medial instruction, he may also need glasses. The scope 
of the project should include all services necessary to 
solve the learning problems planners agreed in their 
needs assessment were most in need of attention. 
Quality is a difficult thing to judge, especially before 
a project actually starts. But parents should be sure 
that title I projects do not dujDlicate other programs 
which failed. 

The criteria also make some points about title I 
programs and projects. These include: 

1. A title I program should be part of an overall 
compensatory education program involving the use 
of resources from a number of programs and agencies. 

Most school districts have a rtumber of local. State, 
Federal, and private agencies serving the same chil- 
dren (or their families) whom title I helps. To be sure 
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that all available help is used and no services are 
duplicated, it is important for the parent council 
and school oflkials to work with representatives of 
other agencies in planning a title 1 program. Tliis is 
especially important in programs when? title I is 
paying for many supportive seivices. Parents will 
know what agencies provide lielp \N*ithin the com- 
munity: they should he sure these agencies are rep- 
resented in planning sessions for the title I prograjn. A 
later section in this chajDter discusses some of the 
agencies w*liich might pro\'ide help to title I children. 

2. The title I program should support the regular 
school program and, where necessary, change it. 

Most children who are educationally deprived are 
not responding jjositively to the regular school pro- 
gram. The title I program should not only help these 
children overcome their learning problems, it should 
also support changes in the regular school program, 
making it more responsive to student needs. The 
regular school program, the title 1 program, and any 
other special school programs sliould be planned to- 
gether as a total educational package. 

3. Program planners nmst consider providing title 
I services in summer as well as during the regular 
school year. 

4. Educationally depri\cd cliildren enrolled in de- 
segregated private schools will have an opportunity 
to participate in tlu- ihle I proLiram. This poitit is 
discussed on pai^es 15-16. 

The best rule of iliumh is to look at what is pro- 
vided in uontitle T areas of the school district. Any 
services paid for out of local and State money at a 
nontitle ! school should be available at a title I school 
without using Fedei'al fimds. 

Of course, any use of title I funds is dependent on 
a needs assessment (sec pa^e 16) : the money should 
be spent on whate\er will be most heljDful in correct- 
ing children's learning problems. 

The criteria also include some guidelines concerned 
with specific types of title I projects. These will 
be mentioned in other sections of this chapter. 

TEACHING ASSISTANCE 

A large portion of title I money is spent on teach- 
er-related activities, such as the salaries of extra 
teachers and teacher aides, insen-'ice training for Utle 
I personnel, and bonus payments for teachers. 

Title I may not pay the salaries of regular school 
employees. For instance, title I should not pay the 
salary of a first-grade teacher just because the chil- 
dren she teaches are eligible for title I scn.'ices. How- 



ever, title 1 funds may be used to hire a second 
teacher or aide for that same class to provide more 
individualized attention for students, 

Mosi teachers hired under title I have specific 
skills which the regular classroom teacher may not 
have or may not have the time to use. Many school 
districts hire remedial reading or math teachers as 
part of their tide I program. Odiers employ lan- 
guage arts sjDecialists to offer reading readiness to 
preschool cliildren. Bilingual teachers will be needed 
for title 1 students who do not speak English. If diese 
teachers work only with children eligible for title I 
services and their job is not the same as that of a 
regular school employee in a nontitle I school, their 
salaries may be paid for under title I. 

Because many schools offering title I ser\'ices are 
located in older neighborhoods and hovised in old 
buildings, they sometimes have a hard time getting 
good teachers. To heln correct this problem title I 
approved the use of Federal money to help get and 
keep good teachers in title I schools. Teachers re- 
ceive extra money for teaching in a title I school: 
this money is called a bonus payment. 

Most school districts do not include bonus pay- 
ments in their tide I programs. The few that do 
must show in their application that their title I 
schools liave not been getting die best possible teach- 
ers, how more qualified teachers will be found and 
hired, what training these new teachers will receive, 
and how the efTect of bonus payments on student 
learning will be evaluated. After 2 years the school 
district must prove the bonus j>ayments did, in fact, 
help get and keep good teachers in title I schools. 

Thousands of teacher aides now work in urban and 
rural schools as part of a tide I program. These aides 
assist teachers in the classroom and work with stu- 
dents individually. Title I funds may not continue to 
pay the salaries of aides in title I schools if these aides 
perfonn the same duties as aides in nontitle I schools 
whose salaries are paid with State or local money. 

Parents should be sure the aides employed in a 
title I program represent the community, and parents 
themselves, if they apply, must be considered for em- 
ployment. Much of the success aides have experienced 
is due to their knowledge of the children's life out 
of school; they understand the children's background 
and children sometimes find it easier to identify with* 
and talk to an aide rather than the teacher. 

Title 1 can also cover the cost of training teachers 
and aides who will parucipate in the title I program. 
Title I rec[uires that such training — whether preserv- 
ice or inservice — "be of sufficient si/e and dcpdi to 
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have an impact on the participant and tlie title I 
program." In other words, one day is usually not 
enough time to acquaint new teachers and aides with 
the problems of students participadng in a title 1 
project and the objectives of the project. Colleges and 
universities in or near a title I area should be con- 
tacted for help in planning a training prograjn. Local 
and State personnel who work with the target popu- 
lation can also scixc as resource persons. 

Title I also requires that teacliers and aides be 
trained together. This encourages closer uoc iteration 
among the professional staff members and their 
aides. Title I urges school districts to provide aides 
with training tliat will lead toward teacher certifi- 
cation. Parents should know what type of training 
is available to both teacliers and aides as part of the 
title I program and should encourage interested ]Da- 
rents to apply for position.«i as aides. 

Another form of teaching assistance common in 
tide I projects is tutorial systems. Tutoi-s, either adults 
or older students, help children, particularly in read- 
ing and math. A tutor usually works with just one 
or two children. He sometimes accomplishes more 
simply because the child does not see his tutor as 
a '^teacher." A side effect is that the tutors themselves 
often learn more. 

OTHER INSTRUCTIONAL SERVICES 

There are other instructional seivices not directly 
related to teaching which can be part of a title I pro- 
gram. Some will not cost any money: others may be 
a major expenditurc. 

To get children interested in some subject, school 
officials may invite some member of the community 
who uses knowledge of the subject in his job to visit 
the classroom. For example, a banker might talk 
about the importance of kno\s*ing how to balance 
a checkbook; the druggist uiight bring a few cliem- 
icals to conduct an exj)eriment in a science class: a 
storekeeper could explain addition by talking about 
buying and paying for items in a store; a butcher 
may get children interested in weights and measures 
by showing how he uses the scale in his store. Most 
of -these people will volunteer their sen'ices to the 
schools if asked, yet they are an asset to the title I — 
and die regular school — program. 

Other services will cost money. Sonie school dis- 
tricts use title I money for special work-study pro- 
grams which help point out the imjDortance of educa- 
tion to educationally deprived teenagers. 

Title I sometimes covers the cost of a sununer school 
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program. Although children may not need to enroll 
in the regular summer school to make up work in a 
subject they missed or failed, they may need help to 
retain and reeniphastze material learned during the 
regular school tenn. Title 1 can pay for both teacher 
salaries and other expenses of such a summer project. 

The variety of instructional seivices is endless. Some 
will be discussed under equipment and supplies; oth- 
ers are mentioned as examples elsewhere in this book. 
Parents should know exactly what ii^stmcUonal serv- 
ices are available to children duough their district's 
title I piwram and should work with school officials 
to decide whedicr these scr\nces help correct the 
children's learning problems. 

SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 

While certain things, such as medical and dental 
treatment, clothing, and transportation, are obviously 
not directly a part of an cducadonal program, edu- 
cators generally agree these services arc supportive. 
Arguments start when guidance and counseling, field 
trips, and job placement are considered. Some school 
officials feel such services arc instructional because 
they may be offered within a school as j^art of the 
school program. Others argue that tliese services 
are not essential to academic learning and therefore 
are sujjportive. 

In a sense there is no need to argue the point. 
Whether these scA'ices are instructional or supportive, 
a needs assessment should show if diey must be 
available for a child to learn. For instance, a teen- 
ager may take no interest in school and drop out with- 
out the incentive of a work-study program; such a 
program in\'ol\'es job placement. Children in an iso- 
lated rural comnumity who have never been in a 
restaurant, visited a zoo, or seen a factor)' may have 
difficulty reading because they liave no idea what 
words like cafeteria, waitress, xebra, or penguin mean. 
City children may never have seen a cow or a pig. 
Field trips are one way to help children improve 
their vocabulaiy. 

Since title I is an educational program, it has two 
conditions which must be met before supporti\^' ser\'- 
ices can be paid for with title I money: 

1. The services are not available from any other 
source. 

2. The services are an important part of the title 
I educational program. 

The first point is pretty clear. Title I should 
not provide lunches if the school district already has 
a hot lunch program funded by the U.S. Department 
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of Agriculture, Title I sliould not buy e>^glajses 
for children if the local Lion's Club do this. 
Title I should not pay for medical exaius for chil- 
dren who can recei\-« the exams fnx* as p>art of the 
local welfare program. Other sovirces of services 
%vill be discussed later. 

For services to be an integral pan of a title I 
educational program, they auist be related to an 
educational need and result in educational improve- 
ment. For imtance, a \x>ung child may not be able to 
concentrate in school if he has not had breakfast: 
for him to learn » title I may need to provide a good 
breakfast. Or children in isolated niraJ areas may be 
unable to attend remedial reading classes because diey 
have no way to get there: title I can pay for tl\e 
cost of transportation. 

Only children participating in a title I ahicaihrial 
program may recei\*e supportixi? services paid for 
under title T. For instance, an eligible child may not 
get breakfast imder title I if he is not getting some 
sort of instruction as part of a tide I program. And 
not cvcrf child in a title I program will need sup- 
portive services. Such services should be provided cn 
an individual basis: those children who need extra 
help should gen' it. 

Where To Get More Help 

Ever)' time title I mor.ey is spent osi supporti\-e 
seivices there is less money to be spent on ediication. 
Title 1 funds can be spemt on nearly anxtlii ng tliat 
will help children do better in school. Bui instead 
of spend in': this money on food, doctors, or clothing, 
school officials and parents sliouid tr\* to get other 
organizations to provide these services. Following is 
a list of agencies that pro\*ide help to needy children 
and their families: 

Aid to Familte't With Dtfp5?ndent Children 
Chamber of Commerce 
Child Guidance Clinic 
Commitnity Action Aget^cy 
Comprehensive Comma niiy Health Center 
Community Coordinated Child-Care Center^^ 
Community Mental Hc;jhh Center 
Dental .'\i?5ociation 
Elk\^ Cluh 

Family Service Societv 
Follow Through 
Food Stamp program 
Foster Grandparents 
Head Start 
Job Corps 
Junior .•\chievcmem 
Legal Aid Society 
Lion's Ciub 
Local Hospitals 
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Local Libraries 
Medicaid 

Medical I .-XsJ-ociaiJons 
Model Cilice; 
NAACP 

National Dairv- Council 

Naiional Welfare Righi5 Orj^anizanon 

NcJghlx^rhood Youth Corps 

Public Housing .■\uthoriiy 

Red Cro.« 

Salvation Army 

Society for (.he Prevention of Blindness 

1 cache r Corps 

United Fund Agencies 

Urban League 

Visiiing Nurses A>sociatinn 

YMC.-\ 

YWCA 

Most school districts also get a number of other 
Federal funds which can be used to provide semces 
to title I children. Under other titles of the Elemen- 
tarv* and Secondarv' Education Act funr)'-> ai-e avail- 
able to buy books and pro\'ide library sei-\nccs, tiy 
innovative projectiij plan programs for bilingual stu- 
dents, and operate special projects for dropouts. The 
U.S. Department of .Agriculture gives money to 
scliool districts to provide free or reduced price 
iuncli and breakfast programs for needy children. 
There are otlier Federal funds, too. Parents should 
talk to local representatives of national programs 
and WTite their congre^men to find out what help 
title I children can receive. 

A number of States fund their own compensatory 
education programs. Tliese can be used to ser\'e more 
ciiildrcn than title I alone might be able to reach 
or to pro\ide more sen^iccs to children already re- 
ceixnng help under title L Parents and school officials 
should also look at other State programs — health, em- 
ployment, or education — which might be of help to 
title I children. 

There are many nongovernmental resources at the 
local level be\X)nd the agencies listed on the previous 
pages. Universities and colleges may have special 
clinics title I children can use: students can act as 
aides or tutors in title I schools: professors arc always 
good for ideas on where other help can be found. 
Local busine&^s and industries may offer their own 
community help programs. And community service 
agencies — the welfare department, police and fire 
depannientSj and die health department — have a 
Ninety of semces for all residents. Parents should 
know what diese sen-ices are and be sure tlie title 
I program takes advantage of them. 

The important thing to remember about all diese 
sources of help is to make the fullest possible use of 



thoni, Planniiv,' Tor a litle 1 program shovikl inclufie 
consideration (if all local. Stale, Fccleml, nnd j)n\'ate 
programs which can provide more s<M-\'ices for title 
\ children. 'I'lile I funds should be used |.irlniarily 
for education and for supporiive ser\'ires on))' when 
no otlier sources can pro\'ide sucli help. 

Supportive Services for Migrant Children 

Mii»"rani families (see [iimv \-\) nmsi oftrn do noi 
i]ieet the resideiu v recjuireuienis of Sin ic nnd local 
health and wellVire pro»;ra;ns. Most eonunimitics re- 
<[uire riiixens to ihere ;i riiiiAinmm of 6 months to 
receive the beiieru.-; of such jji*oj^!vnns. liut migrant 
Cjliildren and their families are ofien in one Suuc for 
only ;.veeks at a tiu'iC^ 'I'hercfore. diey canno: get the 
• benefits of such programs and (jxira services. I'illc I 
njay have to pa\' for such rhings as medical and 
dental care, food pro^rauis, and day-eare scwices. 
Ho\v<'Vrr, lluM'r is rmolhiM" source of money to lielp 

tlu'St' miii'rant families title MI of the Kcniiomic 

Opj)ortunity Act of 1964. Part V> of tliis law pro\'ides 
special help for migrants, and school ofliciids plannint; 
a tide I program should know about this law and 
make sure its benefits are Lised. 



EQUIPMENT AND CONSTRUCTION 

Title 1 includes some special rules for projects 
using title I money to l)uy cc[uipmeni or build or re- 
model buildings. 'Jliis use of title T uioncy occtirrcd 
more in the first )'ears of the program than it has 
in recent years. 

In 1968 the U.S, OfTice of Education issued Pro- 
gram Guide No, 44, This directive included the fol- 
lowing I'cconirnendations: 

1. Ex[)eriditures foi- ecjuij>ment \viil be limited to 
the minimiuu required to ini]Dlemenl a])]Dro\'ed title 1 
activities oi' ser\'ices, 

2, "J'itlc I funds will be used for construction only 
when necessar\' to implement jjvojects designed to 
meet the highest priority needs of educationally de~ 
prived children. 

The \^'ord t^cjuipment should not be confused \vith 
supf^lies. Su/>/)lies are consumable goods; that is, ma- 
terials tha* once used must be frerpiently replaced. 
Tliey are not meant to last for lotig periods of time. 
Mo[:t school programs use a large number of supplies, 
such as crayons and pencils, wnikbooks, et cetera. 
Ecjuipnicnf, on the other hand, is more expensive 
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of equipm«i£ cocujuonly tiLviin<5 in sd^^h tek^ 
vision setSj fiku and siidc pa>kvtors. o\x"rhe,id or 
opaqite pa>icctorSs ta^^^- rvO(>and«er> aixJ o^irplxv-ies. xind 
LcmgKia^^ Masters. The law* doidi:<$ t^qinpa^'sen: a$ 
dvtding -^uaehuvervx ittilm«f$. a:^d o\>nhx:i^ern 
and LKiy encbsiircs; or s£n:cTiiix^ to hxXiso il^cni. ai-id 
laeludcs aU other kestts n<ve:>s.\r\" t<vr xi^o ^^lIV^Sottu^g 
of a particular faciUty ;is Lt facaSirv- for i:x" pro\*i<Son 
of edticattoaal Si"r\sceSv kiehxain^ sasx^^ stents ^^is in- 
staictiotial eqtttpxsiect: and tin>cessA3y fimiimre. piintcvi, 
prabUshcd. and audiovis^iai ht>i:T:^xc;k^r*a5 nviTiMioiSs and 
bwks. penodieals. dvvu>;ie«ii5^ and oiher r^lAtcd 
niatenatc' 

tvlatiug to eiiuipaientr 

L The tuJe I prv>zratr.. as phwin.ed, requires the u<e 
of certain equipcnent. For urs^ance <5c3xx>I oindai? n^ay 
aiiree a reading !ab. uSiere cl:i!dre?n can wor^ 0:1 ih;eir 
reading probleni^ trtdivid^ially aiK^ >^l xlveir owti p3ce^ 
. is the best vvay of sohiug tr.e children's swKiing prob- 
■cins. To oc>;aiii£e sitch a b5x v!:ey w-ili rieed to biiy 
tape recotxiers^ earphones, a nx^iiioring 5y?tev>^.. etc 
Stick equipment is necess;:ir\- to c:irT\' oait tin" litie 
I project. 

2, The school district dees t:oa 3^aw s?,ich equi]v 
nient now. either for i?s regxilar school piT^ani or 
for odier title I projects. 

3, The school district has sraiT uicnibers \\4:o can 
(or wiH be tr;uatxi' :o xise the eqinpv.xn^t, lliis i? 
especiallv important because <osne of tlie i>e\v leadiing 
tnacEiines are con^pHcated ai^d repair? are oosiK\ 

Therc are special problems abcvijt the us^ of equip- 
tnent tn title I pivjects invoKinsr childiv^n frc«n non* 
pitbhc schools. esuecialK^ when s?.:c]'. pn?}ects operate 
on prix'ate property. The pnbJiv^ school district owns 
all equip tnent purchased with title I n^cney. It n^ay 
put the eqiaptnent in a nonpisblic school for use in 
a dtie [ project, but trie nc^public 5Cix>ol n^^y not 
keep the ei^i:iptnent or even use it for re^rn^ar classes- 
.Any t-xiuipnieiit used for a title I pa^iect In a nan- 
public schiool tnust b^^ niobrse or ponabJe so it can 
be removed or carrieii awxiy; it canwi be equip:neait 
built into the school. And ^subHc school ofiicinls mtist 
keep ti-aek of ai! equipttient bcinc used in iK>npnblic 
scliools: tliey promise to do this in d^eir dde T ap- 
plication. 

Although the rule about constn^ctioji cited in Pro- 
gram Guide Xo. 44 indicates tide I nK?J>ey can be 
tised for this purpose. Federal omdais discourage this 
use, Radier dtan building new facilities to house title 
I acti\"ities. tiie Federal Gox^unent recommends 
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dsat the sdiool district rent clas.<;ix>oin space or use 
mobile classrooms. 

Tl>e law defines constniction as ''the pi*cpamtion 
of drawit^sjs And specifications for school f:\ciliiics: 
erecdng> building., acquiring, altcnng, remodeling. 
impro\Tng, or extending school facilities . . To use 
title 1 3noney for constniction, the school district nnist 
.^ow in its ap]:>licaiion thai there is no good place 
a\-ai]ab]e to bring clnldixn together for a title I proj- 
eci and ihat the school district cannot pay for con- 
stniction. In the fe\v cases whcixi constniction is ap- 
proved, the school district uuisi promise to begin 
ai-id conmleie tJie b\iilding in a reasonable period 
of tinu\ to pay laborers the going rate for their 
\\x>rk. and to follow the Secunarv* of Labor's guide- 
lines on constniction using Federal funds. 

.Among the things the SernctarN- of Labor reqturcs 
are: 

1. Finns hired to do the constniction (the con- 
iractors^ may not discriminate in dicir employment 
practices. In other \vords, they must give qualified 
blacks, Pueno Ricans, and other minority membci'S 
an equal chance to do the job, 

2. There must be open com])edtive bidding for 
the constnicnon. This means that any finn which 
wants to must be gi\"en a chance to estimate the cost 
of constniction. Usually the finn with the lowest 
estimate will get the contract. 

3. \Vhate\-er is btiilt must be functional and eco- 
nomical ; not cxtra\"agant and elalx>rate. 

COMPARABLE SERVICES 

No niatter what {services a tide 1 program pro- 
\'ides for educationally depri\-ed childi^n, they will 
not be enough to help dics<* children overcome their 
learning problems if tljcy are not c.\tr<i sciA'ices. Tide I 
fr»nds are. uwant to \yci u5*rd in addition to State and 
local funds, not instead cil them. 

This was aKv^a\"s the intent of title I, but because 
son-je schools xtsually recrix^ less servnce^s from Slate 
and local funds dian other schools in the same dis- 
trict, d^c Federal Cownunent has made its nilcs on 
oroviding equ.al or similar scr\'ices to children in 
nde I and nonutk I schools stronger and more clear. 

The first regulations issued about title I slated that 
diis Federal money sliould be used to stipplement and 
not supplant State and local funds, Supplcjvent means 
on top of or in addition to: supplant means to re- 
nlace or instead of. Fiutur 1 i 11 usi rates die meaning 
of these words. 



FIGURE 1. — The Meaning of Supplementing vs. 
Supplanting. 

SUPPLEMENTtNG (on top of. In addition to) 



TITLE I 




SUPPLANTING <lnitaad of, to roplaco) 




TITLE I 



■"STATE AND loCAL MONEY 



In 1970 Congress took another step toward equaliz- 
ing services by making comparability part of the title 
I law. Public Law 91-230 says State and local funds 
will be used in each school distrv.t receiving title I 
money "to provide services in (tide I) project areas 
which, taken as a whole, are at least comparable to 
services being provided in areas in such district which 
are not receiving fimds under this title (1). "Begin- 
ning July 1, 1972. a school district which could not 
prove it was oflering conipn ruble services to cliildren 
in title I and nontitte I schools could not get title I 
money. 

School districts must show whether services provided 
with State and local money are comparable in title 
I and nontitle I schools. They are coniparable if: 

1. The number of children enrolled per instruc- 
tional staff member (including both certified and non- 
certified personnel) for each title I school is not 
more than 105 percent of the average number of chil- 
dren per instructional stafT member in the entire 
district. Instructional staff members include teachers, 
principals, librarians, guidance counselors^ and aides, 
and 

2. The amount of State and local money spent on 
each child enrolled in a title I school is not less 
than 95 percent of the nioney spent per child in all 
nontitle I schools in the district. 

If a school district has even one school that is 
not comparnbic on either of the above criteria, it 
nmst collect and report data on instructional ma- 
terials and supplies for the entire school district. Each 
title I school must then be comparable on all three 
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criteria: ratio of pupils to instructiunal stafF, per- 
ptipil expense for instructional salaries, and per-pupil 
expense for instructional materials and supplies. 

School districts must compare the schools in a 
inaximurn of four groups — elementary, junior high, 
high school, and schools serving nine or niore grade 
levels above kindergarten. 

Table 1 is a checklist parents can use to detennine 
if their school district ofTers comparable services to 
title I and nondtle I schools. School officials should 
provide parents with the data needed. 

A separate checklist should be filled out for each 
title I school. The data should be esisy to get because 
school districts have to submit them to the State edu- 
cation agency by midyear. These data must be broken 
down for schools serving the same grade levels j for 
instance, ciementaiy schools should be compared with 
each otlier. It would be unfair to compare the average 
per-pupil expenditure of an elementar)' and secondary 
school. 

The comparability la^v allows sonie differences 
among schools becatise it is impossible to keep every- 
thing absolutely equal. It does not say that every 
school must offer the same services; one school may 
need a remedial reading teacher while a bilingual 
teacher may be more important in a second school. 
Tlie law does not say that every school has to use the 
same kinds of books or the same amount of supplies 
What the law does say is that ever)' school must get 
its fair share of State and local funds for education. 
In one school district, the Office of Education found 
the average ainount spent on each student in a non- 
title I elementary school was $495. In a title I 
elementary school in the same district the average 
expendittire for each child \vas $295. That is not fair. 
No matter how much help title I is able to give needy 
children in the second school, it will only make up 
for what children in the first school already get. 
There is nothing extra, and the whole purpose of 
title I is to provide extra services for educationally 
deprived children. 

Parents and other citizens pay the State and local 
taxes used for the schools. They should be sure the 
schools their children attend get as big a share of this 
tax money as other schools in the district. If they do 
not, parents should cojnplain to the State education 
agency. 

The State has a number of responsibilities con- 
cerning comparability. It must: 

1. Develop additional comparability criteria where 
appropriate. For instance, although the Office of 
Education requires comparabiHty only of instruc- 
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tional scrviais, a State may require comparability of 
supportive Servians as well. 

2. Require and study comparability data and plans 
submitted by local school districts. 

J, Require that local school districts promise to 
maintain comparability. 

4. Teniporarily witiihold the ai)proval of a title I 
application or the payment of title I funds to a 



school district which does not meet the compara- 
bility criteria. 

5, Monitor local school districts to be sure com- 
parability data are accurate. 

6, Submit i'e])orls on comparnbiliiy to the Office of 
Education as .equested. 

7, Check ^,ito parents' complaints about a lack 
of comparability between title I and nontitle I schools. 



TABLE 1. — Checklist for Parents To See if Their School District Offers Com- 
parable Services to Title I and Nontitle I Schools 

(DO NOT INCLUDE STAFF MEMBERS WHOSE SALARIES ARE PAID WITH FEDERAL N'.ONEY) 

School district grade span of schools listed 

Average for non- 
Data T"itle ( school title I schools 



1. Number of pupils enrolled 



2, Number full-time 
instructional staff 



*3. Ratio of pupils to full- 
time instructional staff 
(divide #1 by #2) 



4. Amount spent on 
instructional salaries 



5. Amount spent on instruc- 
tional salaries (not 
including seniority pay) 



*6. Per-pupil expense for 
instructional salaries 
(divide =±5 by irl) 



7. Total expense for in- 
structional materials 
and supplies 



''^*8. Per-pupil expense for 
instructional materials 
and supplies (divide =t7 
by #1) 



" These are the criteria necessary to decide if your district meets the Office of Edu- 
cation's comparability requirement. Remember, there may be a 5-percent variation. 

** This criterion applies only to districts that have one or more schools not com- 
parable on either #3 or #6. 
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APPLYING FOR TITLE I FUNDS 

Be fort' the SEA gives tilli* I money lo a \oci\\ school 
district, it must approve the distrlcrs title T appli- 
cation. The applicalion is a legal document outlining 
how the district planned its litle I program and how 
thai {jrograni will be operated. A scl\ool disuit't nuist 
submit a new title I application each year. Each State 
designs its own applicalion. l)nt certain items must be 
included. They arc: 

1. Evidence of maintenance of cfjorl. In other 
words, a school district uuisi pio\'e that it is con- 
tinuing to support title I schools with State and local 
funds as much as it did before title I money ^^'as 
available. 

2. Data indicating children in title 1 schools re- 
ceive th.cir fair sliare of services and stafT provided 
with State and local monry. (St-c pai^c's 8-10 for a 
di'^cussion of com /forahllity.) 

3. Data to support the selection of eligible at- 
tendance areas, that is^ those areas with higher num- 
bers or percentages of children from low-income 
families than the l.KA aveiai^e. (Sim- page 62.} 

•1, NtM'ds assessment data. (See page 16.) 

5, Description of the involvement of nonpublic 
school ehikhe!!. (Sre pages 13-16.! 

6, Descrijjtion of paivntal in\olvenicnt, (See pages 
21-25.) 

7, Description of the project, This should include 
a title for each projccl, an explanation of the edu- 
cational problems to be solved, how participants were 
selected, objecuves for the project which can be 
measured in terms of student jjerformance, a descrip- 
tion of how the project will operate, an evaluation de- 
sign, plans for inservice training of staH' members, 
and an itemized budget. A district's title i program 
may include several jDrojccts. 

8. F^lans for dis.scminating information about the 
title I program. This includes keeping stafT members, 
parents, the general public, and State and Federal 
ofTicials informed about title I activities, 

9. Budget summar)'. 

10. EquijDment inventory, 'I'liis is especially im- 
portant in school districts wlierc some title I activities 
will be held at dt^segregated pri\ atc schools. 

The LEA must also promise in the application to 
control all title 1 funds, to own all equipment pur- 
chased with title r money, to submit an annual report 
and any other reports recjuested to the SEA, and to 
prevent discrimination in title T activities. 

Thus, altliougli the application is part of the fund- 
ing piocess, it is also an essential clement in tlie 



planning and operation of a title I program. The 
SEA not only uses the application to determine if a 
school district rcrei\es title I funds, it also uses die 
apjjlicatiou to monitor local titli- I -activities; that is, 
10 be sure tlie program is operating as it was planned. 

I-^ach member of a jjarent advisory couwcil should 
receive a jree copy of a district's title J application 
before it is forwarded to the SEA. This should be done 
in plenty of lime to allow council members to com- 
ment on the ajDplication, In addition, anyone else 
who waiUs to sec the application .should be given the 
opportunity to do so. Panmts* coininentSj if not in- 
cluded in the application, should be sent to the SEA 
along with the application. 

In examining a title I application, parents should 
considtM* at least the following ciuestions: 

1. What information was used to select attendance 
areas w^here title I services would be ofTered? Arc 
these data the best indicators of where the most 
needy children live and attend school? 

2. Did the school district ofTicials consult parents 
and community agencies sending the target area about 
the needs of eligible children? 

3, What criteria were used to consider who of the 
eligible children would actually participate in the title 
J program? 

4. Could any other State or local agency, either 
private or public, provide any of the services in- 
cluded in the title I }Drogram? 

5. Do scliools with title I services receive the same 
amounts of State and local assistance as nontitle T 
schools in the district? 

6, Who designed the title I ])rogram? How were 
parents involved? 

7. Can the goals of the progi'am be measured ob- 
jecti\'ely? 

8. Are any nonius true tional activities included in 
the program? If so, will they have a direct bearing 
on educational ^performance? 

9, Does the title I program difTer from the reg\dar 
school program? Are they complementary? 

10, Are teachers and teacher aides trained together? 
Is their training adequate? 

11, Are nonpublic school children going to jDarti- 
cipatc in the program? 

12, How much information do parents have about 
title I activities in the district? 

SE,-\ StafT members will be asking themselves many 
of these same questions in examining local title I 
applications. Parents might also find it helpful to read 
Re\*ie\dng Project Applications, a handbook written 
especially for SEA slafT members- 
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Whom Can Title \ Help? 



The question of whom title I can hel|D is complicated 
by the use of difTerent criteria for the selection of 
schools which will particijDate in the title I jDrograrn 
and children who will actually receive title I ser\'- 
ices. The selection of participating schools, as dis- 
cussed on pages 59 to 64, is based on the number 
or percentage of poor children lix'ing in the neigh- 
borhood served by certain schools. Once some schools 
within a district have been chosen as title I schools, 
the only criteria for participation of children arc 
that: (1) They reside in an attendance area sen'ed 
by a title I school; and (2) they be educationally 
deprived. An educationally deprived child is one who 
is behind in school. He (she) needs special instruc- 
tional help to perform at the grade level appropriate 
for his age. The children's special educational needs 
may result from poverty, neglect, deliquency, physical 
handicaps, or cultural, economic, ethnic, or linguistic 
difTerences from the traditional student body. 

Thus, participation in title I programs is not re- 
stricted to poor children, although the selection of 
participating schools, based on low-income factors, 
insures that a large number of participants will be 
poor. 

In considering whom title I can help, it is im- 
portant to realize that there are many more children 
who need and are eligible for title I ser\'ices than 
most school districts can serve. Therefore, districts 
must concentrate their funds on the most educationally 
needy children. Tins principal of concentration will be 
discussed more thoroughly in this chapter. 

There are special categories of childiren to be con- 
sidered for title I services. Children in institutions for 
the neglected, delinquent, or handicapped, migrant 
children, Indian children, and children attending 
nonpublic school:: are all eligible for title I services, 
but their participation in title I programs involves 
certain problems this chapter will cover in greater 
depth. 



GENERAL ELIGIBILITY OF CHILDREN 

The statement of purjDOse for title I, contained in 
Public Law 89-10, ma!;es it clear that the program 
was meant to sen'e all educationally dej^rived chil- 
dren living in low-income areas: "To j^rovide financial 
a.ssistance to local educational agencies serving areas 
with concentrations of children from low-income 
families to expand and improve their educational pro- 
grams by various means which contribute particularly 
to meeting the special educational needs of educa- 
tionally deprived children." 

Basically, there are two criteria a child must meet 
to particip'?.te in a title I program: 

1. He must live in the title I target area. This docs 
not mean he must attend the public school where 
title 1 ser\Mces may be offered; but he must be a resi- 
dent of the area served by the public school. 

2. He must be educationally deprived. Most school 
districts consider a child educationally deprived if he 
is performing below the expected grade level for his 
age group. For instance: a 6-year-old should be doing 
fii\st-grade v.'ork ; a 9-ycar-old. fourth-gi'ade work. 

Like all federally financed projects, title I forbids 
discrimination against any child becau.sc of race, 
color, sex, or national origin. The application sub- 
mitted by each local school district must include an 
.Assurance of Compliance with title VI of the Civil 
Rights .Act of 1964. Title VI prohibits discrimination 
in any activity receiving Federal aid. 

In counting children in order to detemiine a school 
district's title I grant, only children aged 5 thi'ough 17 
are included. However, children below age 5 and 
above age 17 may receive title I services; any educa- 
tionally deprived student in an elementary or .second- 
aiy school with a title I program may receive tide I 
help. For ui stance, a school district may organize a 
title I project for preschool children or fund a drop- 
out prevention project for youths up to the age limit 
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prescribed by tbc State for rccrivin.u Uvv \n\b\n' edu- 
cation. 

SPECIAL CATEGORIES OF ELIGIBLE CHILDREN 

Soon nftor titlt^ I bi:c-aino law, it ^\•^s aiiK-ndctl to 
include aid for handicapped children living in Stale- 
operated institutions. A year later Indian and migrant 
children and children living in State or local institu- 
tions for tlie neglected or delin<:|iient also bccante 
eligible for title 1 services. ParcMits of these cliildreii 
should also be involved in title I activities. 

Indian Children 

The title I program for Indian cliildren living on 
Govcrnn)cnl reservations is run by the Bureau of 
Indian AfVau-s (VAA) , a j>ari of ilu^ U.S. Department 
of the Interior. The BJA acts as a State education 
agency in supervising the tide 1 program, li ap- 
proves the title 1 applications of BI.A schools, monitors 
the title T programs, and handles complaints related 
to the progriun. 

The BIA has signed a memorandum of under- 
standing with the U.S. Oflice of Education agreeing 
to obey all title I rules. E\ery parent council at a 
BIA school and every head of a school sliould have 
a copy of this memorandum. 

The title 1 pi-ogram for Indian cliildren should not 
be vcvy difFerent from any other title I program in 
terms of its administration because it must slill fol- 
low all Federal laws and regulations. Tt must involve 
parents, suidy die needs of eligible children, plan 
projects to meet those needs, and include a detailed 
budget. 

But a program for Indian children should difler 
from other title 1 programs in content. It should con- 
sider liie difTcrcnt cultural and sovnetiines linguistic 
background of Uie students. It must examine the lim- 
ited environment of die rescivation and consider the 
necessity of planning fieid trips to expose students to 
difTerent educational experiences. 

School districts with Indian populations must be 
sure the parents of Indian children eligible to receive 
tide I sen'ices are represented on the district's [parent 
advisoiy council. 

Parents of children attending Federal schools on 
Indian reser\-ations arc usually close because they 
live on die reservation year-round. However, parents 
of children attending BIA schools away from home 
will find it harder to become involved in title 1 activ- 
ities. Neve rdie less, their ojiinions must be considered 
in planning the title I program. 



Many Indian cliildren no longer live on reservations 
but have moved with their parents to large urban 
areas. If these children live in an attendance area 
where title I services are available, their special needs 
should be examined in planning die local title 1 
program. 

Migrant Children 

A 7nigrant child is one who has moved with his 
family from one scliool district to another dmnng die 
past year because a parent or other member of die 
family picks crops or works in other food processing 
activities. By law. a child is considered a migrant up 
to 5 yeai-s after his family has left the migrant stream. 

There are two types of migrant children — inter- 
state and intrastate. An interstate migrant child is 
one who within a years time moves from one State 
to another with his family to find agricultural work. 
An inlrastiilc migrant child moves to anodter school 
district but stays within the same State. Both intra- 
state and interstate migrant children are eligible for 
title I services. 

Most States have a large population of migrants 
for only 1 to 4 mondis each yean during harvest 
season. In diese areas the involvement of tlic mi- 
grant cliildren in regular title I activities is not al- 
ways feasible., but Uicre siiould always be a State- 
operated migrant program to assist them. 

Three States— California, Florida, and Texas— have 
large migrant populations for most of the year, so 
there is a real need to look at die special educational 
problems of these migrant cliildren in their liome 
base setting. They may not only receive Utle I seiv- 
ices under the special grant made to each State 
education agency for migrant educadon but also arc 
eligible to participate in local title I activities if they 
arc educaUonally deprived. Their needs, including 
remedial help, bilingnial instruction, prevocational 
training and counseling, and preschooK should be 
considered in ])lanning the local title I program in the 
districts where they live for Juost of the school year. 

Local parent advisory councils in diese States 
should make a special cfTort to have migrant parents 
represented on Uie local councils. Local parent coun- 
cils in other States where migrants live only a short 
time can in\'olve migrant [jaients In several ways. 
Council nienibers and local school officials may talk 
with the parents to get a better understanding of 
their children's educadonal problems and needs for 
future planning of title I j)rograms. Council mem- 
bers can tell dicm about what title 1 and other 
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comiTumity services are available and encourage 
them to attend the council meetings. 

The title I program serves nearly 250,000 migrant 
children each year, but there arc still thousands of 
such children who are not receiving special educa- 
tional help. Parents should )iiake a special eflort to 
see that migrant children receive ser\*ices under the 
Provisions of the Migrant Program and, where pos- 
sible, are included in all title T activities of the school 
district. 

Children in State Institutions 

All children living in State institutions for Khc lian- 
dicapped, neglected, or delinquent and participating 
in an elcmentar)' or secondai-y education program 
are eligible for title I serx'ices. The State education 
agency (SEA) receives separate allocations for han- 
dicapped children and neglected or delinquent chil- 
dren in State-operated institutions. The SEA then 
grants this money to the State agency responsible for 
the administration of such institutions when its project 
application is approved; tliis State agency acts as a 
local school district in planning title I programs to 
meet the needs of institutionalized children. 

The biggest problem in planning programs for in- 
stitutionalized children is to attempt to serv^: all chil- 
dren in the institution. This usually means that only 
a few dollars are available for special aid to any one 
child, not enough to make a dinference in educational 
performance. Paixints of institutionalized children 
should find out what percent of the children in 
an institution are being served by title I, how many 
title 1 dollars are used for each participating child, 
and what effect this money is having on educational 
achievement. 

Children in locally operated institutions for the 
neglected or delinquent should be helped as part of 
the local school district's title I program. Since their 
problems are likely to be difTerent from those of 
children attending regular schools, special attention 
should be given to discovering their needs. 

Because children in institutions are away from 
home, it hi hard for their parents to be involved in 
school activities. In many cases, these children are 
wards of the State, and contact with the parents is 
minimal. However, there are things that can be done 
to involve these parents. For example, when parents 
visit their children, title I staff members should tn* 
to explain the title I program to thein^ ask fheir 
opinions of it, and find out wliat they feel are t'iKnr 
children's greatest needs. If talking with parents is 
impossible, die tide I stafT should try to find out as 
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much as possible about the children's home environ- 
ments by talking witli caseworkers, examining records. 
This is a necessary part of the needs assessment, and 
would also be lielpfvil in determining whether family 
influence would affect academic achievement. 

Contact with the parents will be particularly im- 
portant when institutionalized children return home. 
Many of them will be eligible for title I sei*viccs in 
their local schools, but their needs may be different 
from those of other children. Parents can help teachers 
and administrators understand their children's read- 
justment problems, alert them to particular needs the 
institution may have noticed, and help plan a school 
program which appeals to the child. Foster parents 
can fill this same rofe. 

ELIGIBILITY OF NONPUBLIC SCHOOL CHILDREN 

Title I funds may not go directly to any nonpublic 
school. However, children attending desegregated non- 
public schools may i-eceive title I services. In fact, 
title I requires that such children — if they live in an 
eligible attendance area and are educationally de- 
prived — be given ^'genuine opportunities" to partici- 
pate in the title I program. Thus, die requirements 
for children attending nonpublic schools are the same 
as those for cliildren in public schools: 

1. They must be educationally deprived. 

2. They must live in a title I target area. 
Most school districts have rules saying that children 

living in a certain area must attend a certain 
school; these areas are called school attendance areas 
(see page 59). All children thus live in some school 
attendance area. If the area they live in is picked 
as a title I target area, then children in that area 
who are educationally deprived may participate in 
the title I program, whether or not they attend the 
public school. 

Some school districts have a "freedom of choice'' 
plan which allows a cthild to attend any school he 
cliooses. There are no exact attendance areas based 
on neighborhood boundaries. In such cases it is hard 
to determine what public 'school children from non- 
public schools might attend, and title I planners must 
establish niles for deteniuning which nonpublic school 
children are eligible for title I services. Parents should 
know what these rules are. 

Some nonpublic school children who live in one 
school district attend a nonpublic school in another 
district. If they live in a title I target area and are 
educationally deprived, these children are still eligible 
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for tillt; I scrvia's. Planners from both school districts 
must get together to hi; sure siich chiklrei^ receive help. 

Sclionl districts must six»Il om their ])hins for in- 
chiding noii[)ublic school chilch'cn in ihv, title 1 ])ro- 
gram in their title 1 ap]5licatii)n. "rh(!y must know: 

1. What arrangeiiienis ha\-e been m;ide to include 
non[)Mbiic .school children. 

2. The number of eligible nonpul)lic school children 
who will jiarlicipaK* in the title I progrnin. 

3. lEovv these children will receive services. 
Because most school districts ha\-e little information 

about children aiiendinu- nonj)ublic schools in the 
district, teachers and principals from nnniniblic 
schools must be asked to deterniine what children 
need help and what types of help are needed most. 
Parents of nonpublic school cliildren should also be 
consulted. 

Federal regulations for title I recjuue that all eligible 
ciiildren \'/hethcr they attend public or [)rivate schools. 
rccci\(! comparable services under title I. This does 
not mean that all children will receive the sajnc 
servi<*es. If the public school system olTers a i^ood 
remedial reading program, there is no need for the 
title I program to duplicate it. However, children at- 
tending nonpublic schools may not have access to 
a remedial reading program and diat may be their 
greatest need. The school district may offer a title I 
remedial reading jDrogram for nonpublic school chil- 
dren and a remedial math program for public school 
children. Such services are comparable. OfTering a 
comprehensive remedial math program for public 
school children and a few field trips for nonpublic 
school ciiildren \^•ould not l)e comparable. 

The Federal regulations saying nonpublic school 
children must be given ''genuine opjX-)rtunities" to 
participate in title I jDrograms also means they must 
have a real chance to make use of die services. For 
instance, proj(^cts should not be planned at times 
and places tliat would make it impossil^lc for non- 
public school children to attend. 

It is not enough to say that enrollment in title T 
programs is ''open" to nonjjubllc school children or 
that provisions are being made to include nonj:)ublic 
school children. A school district must sj)eli out in its 
apjDlication exactly how tliese children will receive 
title I services. Some of the most common methods 
used arc: 

1. Dual cnrolhtu nt. Und<M- tliis method the non- 
public school children attend jjubllc scliools part time 
to lake ])art in special jDrnjects or activities. 

2. Shared services. In thi.> method the public school 
system shares its title I stafl* and/or equipment with 



title I children attending desegregated nonpublic 
scl locals, A pul.)lic school teacher or special personnel, 
e.g,j speech therapist or guidance counselor, may work 
with children in the nonpublic school. 

3. Mobile services. The school district may use a 
mobile unit, ec|uip))ecl with special materials and per- 
sonnel, to provide title I ser\-ices to jDubllc and non- 
jDublic school children. In this Nvay, the jDublic school 
employees are not leaching on private school property. 

Parents will find it helpful to read the Office of 
Edtication's Jlandbook on the Participation of Non- 
[iublic School Children in title 1 ESEA for a more in- 
de[Dt!i view of this ])art of title I. 

FINDING OUT WHAT ELIGIBLE CHILDREN NEED 

It is not enough to know which children are 
eligible to receive help with title T funds. For a title I 
prograni to be successful, planners {including par- 
ents) must know what kinds of ]Droblems the children 
have, which children have which problems, what can 
help correct the problems, and which j)roblein5 must 
be dealt with first. This |)rocess is called a needs as- 
sessmcjii. 

The law implies that each school district will do 
a needs assi^ssment — 

to expand nnd improve ilicir educat*u>nal programs by 
various means (including ])reschool prograni.s) which 
coiUrihutc particularly to inceiing ihe special educa- 
tional needs of editcaiionally deprived children. 

Tliat's why in outlining the stejDs to be completed 
in desi lining a title T program. Federal officials spe- 
cifically recjuired a needs assessment in each school 
district's title T application. The criteria for title I 
include : 

'I'he application shows that the title I piograni is based 
on a consideration of ihe relative needs of children at 
all ages and grade levels and is designed to meet a lim- 
ited numl)er of high priority needs which cannot l)e met 
ihroiigli the regular schdol program or other jjrograms. 

Five stej)S make up the needs assessment process: 

1. Identifying the educationally deprived children 
in an eligible attendance area. 

2. Gatltering information to determine what types 
of educational help these children need. 

3. Diagnosing what tlie children's educational prob- 
lems are. 

4. Classifying the needs of the children; i.e., deter- 
mining if their needs are academic, motivational, med- 
ical, etc. 

5. Establishing jjriorities for tlie order in which 
needs will l^e met. 
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Identifying Educationally Deprived Children 

The jDrcvious sections in this chai)ter talked about 
the eligibility requirements for children participating 
in title I programs. One of the criteria was always 
that the child be educationally clepri\'ed, no matter 
what the cause of (hat deprivation. To identify which 
children arc educationally dcj^rivcch the school district 
must decide how to judge educational deprivation. 
The most common standard is gradc-le\*el achieve- 
ment; a child who docs not do the work expected of 
a student his age and in his grade is considered edu- 
cationally deprived. 

To deteniiine which children are not performing 
as well as their classntates, a school district can use a 
number of sources, including achievement records, 
reading levels, and standardized tests. 

The school district should choose one of these 
sources as a 'key indicator,'' or the most imjjortani 
guide in the selection of children with learning ]Drob- 
lems, and apj^ly it to children at all ages and grade 
levels. For instance, the key indicator may be reading 
levels. For children in grades 1 and 2, anyone reading 
6 months or more below the classroom would be con- 
sidered educationally deprived; in grades 3 to 6, the 
criteria might be I year below grade level ; in grades 7 
to 12, 2 or more years. While the degree of difference 
between the norm and the performance level of an 
educationally deprived child may change, the in- 
dicator — reading level— remains the same. 

Collecting Data on the Children 

Knowing that a child is educationally deprived does 
not tell program planners anything about the child's 
learning problems, the causes of those problems, or his 
needs. At this point, it is necessary' to consider the 
child as an individual, not as part of a group. For 
instance, a first grader's problems and needs are dif- 
ferent from a ninth grader's; a Spanish-speaking child 
has problems in school an English-speaking child 
does not have; institutionalized children may have 
different problems than children who live at home. 

The school should gather both objective and sub- 
jective information on educationally dejjrived chil- 
dren. The objective data will include academic, health, 
and attendance records and information about the 
child's family, their income, his neighborhood, et 
cetera. The subjective data usually comes from talking 
with persons who know the child — teachers, parents, 
social workers, neighbors, doctors and nurses, and 
others in the community. Parents should be sure their 
opinion is concerned in determining the problems and 
needs of their children. 



In large urban school districts it may be difficult 
to gather information on each educationally deprived 
student without a computer. However, each child's 
school records should give some indication of his 
educational needs. In such cases, parents should make 
sure that individual children with problems similar 
to tliose of other children are studied as part of the 
needs assessment. 

Diagnosing Educational Problems 

The data will give title I program jjlanners a good 
indication of what a child's problcin.s are and the causes 
of such problems. For instance, scliool records may 
show a child has difficulty reading. In talkiiig with 
the inothei', a school official may find out the child 
often falls over things, misjudges distances, and so 
forth. Then a doctor may confirm that the child 
needs glasses and probably can't read without them. 

In jjinpointing a child's educational problems and 
what causes them, the parent council and school 
officials must think about the child's academic skills 
(reading, vocabular)', listening, speaking, arithmetic), 
his attitude toward school, his motivation, his j^hysical 
and mental health. They must compare the child's 
jjrogress in these areas with the average for his age 
and grade level. 

Classifying the Needs of the Children 

In classifying the needs of educationally deprived 
children, it is nccessar\' to consider different groups of 
children. School officials should list the needs of pre- 
school children, children in grades one to three, 
children in grades four to six, junior high school stu- 
dent.s, drojjout.s, and senior high school students. 
Within each of these groups, there are special groups 
of children whose needs must be considered — Spanish- 
speaking children, nonpublic school children, migrant 
children, and handicapjjed children. 

Establishing Priorities 

The previous sections in this chapter talked about 
eligible children, but there arc always more eligible 
children than the district can serve with its title I 
money. So title I funds are used to help the niost 
needy of the eligible children; this is called cojiceji- 
iration. 

Concentration insures that title I funds are not 
spread so thin that they do not make a difference: 
ideally each title I project should set aside at least 
$200 for each particijjating student. This money is 
above and beyond the money spent on the child as 
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a part of ilu* regular srliool jjrograui. Of course, the 
dollar anioum will \'ary ronsidcrably froui State* to 
Siate. States with tlu'i.r owu compensatory education 
program uiay be able to ser\-e more children (with 
lower per-puj)il expenditure^ under tule I because 
the State provides extra ser\ices. lulueation costs, 
such as teacher salaries, school construction, and 
transportation, will be lower in some Stales liian in 
others. Hut each State must be sure its local school 
districts concentrate their title 1 funds enough to be 
sure the money has a j^ositive elTect on student achieve- 
ment. 

In order to concentrate its title I money on a lim- 
ited number of the eligible students, a school district 
must establish priorities for the use of title I funds. 
Some States have set priorities for their school dis- 
tricts by limiting the use of title I funds to elementaiy 
schools: this means the needs of students in grades 7 
to 12 are not even considered in the needs assessment. 

First priority should be given to the most wide- 
spread and most serious problem discovered in the 
needs assessment. In many school districts this will 
be reading. But reading is still a \'eiy broad ]:)riority. 
and a school district may not ha\e enough title I funds 
to Iielj) all children with reading jjroblems. Therefore, 
it may set first priority on preschool reading readiness 
and helping cliildren in the early elementar\' grades 
with reading probleuis. 



Once these j)riorities have been established, a school 
district begins to plan how die most important needs 
of this limited nmuber of children cnn be met. 

But before dealing with that i[uestion, parents 
should examine the entire needs assessnie» t process 
to be smv the children the title I program will serve 
are the luost needy and that their problems can be 
solved. Parents must ask: 

1. What was the "key indicator'' used in identify- 
ing educationally deprived children? Ts this the best 
indicator? 

2. Were the needs of special categories of children; 
e.g.j Spanish-speaking, uiigrant, handicapj^ed, drop- 
outs, etc., considered? 

3. Were parents asked what they thought the chil- 
dren's needs were? Were other members of the com- 
munity asked? 

4. I low many childi en in the target area are cdu~ 
cationally deprived? How many will actually partici- 
pate in the title I program? Is this too nianv? Too 
few? 

5. Did school officials consult representatives of 
nonpublic schools? 

6. Mow did the school district decide which were 
the worst ediicational problems of tlie children and 
what helj^ the children needed most? 

7. Do j)a rents and teachers agree that this is the 
worst educational problem? 
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What Can (and Should) 
Parents and Private Citizens Do 
Under Title I ESEA? 



This en lire book is for tlio paivnts of title I 
children, t:xt)laining the pi'ograin to tlicin and point- 
ing out certain areas- ihey should be parlicularly con- 
cerned with, 'I'his chapter deals wiili parental in- 
volvement more directly- — what liic law says al^out 
involving parents and other cili/.cns in the title I pro- 
gram, the purjjose of parent acKisory councils, and 
tJie ways in which parents and other coinmmiity 
members can get involved in school activities. 

Parental involvement is notliim; ne\\' in title I. 
Within a year of the lime title I |>rograrns fnst started 
in 1965, Public Law H9-75i) an;ended title I by re- 
quiring school officials to work \\itii local community 
action groups in developing and operating title I 
projects. These grotips often included the parents of 
title I children. 

When the revised criteria ( P rot;; ram Cuich^ No. 
44) were issued for title I, they included a number 
of recommendations concerning ]:>avents nnd other 
community nieJuixMs. For instance: 

J. School officials shonid talk with pai'cnts in de- 
termining the most important needs of children eli- 
gible to receive help undei' title 1. 

2. Parents and other c[ualifiecl comnumity members 
should be considered for job ojjenings in the title I 
program. 

3- The title I program should include actl\'ities 
and services which will invoK'e parents. 

4. Both jjarents and other inteivsted citizens should 
be kept informed about the title I program. 
On Jidy 2, 1968, Program Ckiidc No. 46 sngj:(ested 
that local school districts establish advisory councils 
for title I. Three years later districtwide parent ad- 
visory councils became a recjuirement for title K and 
the Office of Education asked tliat separate councils 
be formed in each school with a title I |.)roject. The 
new regulations on parental invoK-enicnt, rec[uiring 
parent councils, replaced Program Cluide No. 46. 
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This chapter examines the types of j^arcntal in- 
\-ol\'enu'nt. concentrating on the role of the parent 
advisory council. Parents will also want to read 
Parental Involvement , a guide for State and local 
school officials published by the Office of Education. 
It explains tfie duties of the State and local educa- 
tion agencies in regard to parental involvement. The 
Head Start workbook, also called Parental Involve- 
ment, ofTers suggestions on activities for parents, the 
organization of parent groups, and tips on planning 
and conducting meetings. The workbook should be 
available from local Head Start j^rojects or tlie Office 
of Child De\-eIopment, 400 Sixth Str-et SW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20013. . 

THE ROLE OF PARENTS IN TITLE I PROGRAMS 

There are many ways in which parents and other 
citi/cns can become involved in title I and other 
school activities. This chapter describes just a few 
of them. 

Parents as Community Members 

Parents of school-age children j^robably know more 
about what is going on m the schools than other 
citizens. As taxpayers, they are concerned with how 
their tax money is being spent. They should make 
their views known when die school district asks for 
more money or when there are .school board elec- 
tions. Tlieir opinions, because tliey are more clo.sely 
involved \^'it!i the schools, are likely to influence the 
votes of other conununity members. 

Otlier citizens come in contact with the schools 
by living near thcrn, by hiring a student, or just by 
reading about them in the papers. Their impression': 
u'^ay be good or bad, dej^endir^- on their experiences. 
Parents, esj^ecially those who arc really involved in 
sciiool activities, can heljj inij^rove sclioohcomnumity 
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relationships. They uiiclerstancl their nciglibors' at- 
titudes but, at the .same time, know wljnt problems 
the schools have. 

Parents as Helpers 

Parents and other ciiixens ha\e many talents. They 
should work with title I siafT inembeis in usiny- these 
talents to help the schools. There are some salaried 
positions in most scliool districts which parents may 
fill. Of course, the fust to come to mind is the teacher 
aide. 

Title r funds pay the salaries of many aides 
thmughout the country. 1*itle I aides. howe\er, can 
be used only under ceiiain conditions. Their scivices 
must be gi\'en only to those children who are idcnli- 
hed and who are recei\ ing title T sen^ices. Therefore, 
they can be assiirned only to teachers paid by title T 
funds and w-ho are servini; this special group of 
students. The aides ha\"e been successful in helping 
lessen the amount of leneliers' paperwork, in giN'ing 
more individual attentior: to children, and in fjainincf 
the confidence of clilldren fi'oin backgrounds like those 
of the aides. Tn fac^ title I aides have been so success- 
ful that many school districts no\s' hire more aides 
with their own money. Title I funds may pay the 
salaries of aides if their sen'iccs are needed in the 
title T j)rogram and if the school district does not ha\^e 
similar aides in nontitle \ schools whose salaries are 
paid with local funds. 

There may he other jobs that conununily members 
would be best suited for. .Mbuquerciue. N. \fex.. 
hired a number of citizens to administer a simple 
Language Dominance Test. After evaluators trained 
them for several hours, they went into the Iiomes of 
school children to find out how much Spanish or 
English wns spoken in the home. This helped school 
officials decide how much bilingual instruction stu- 
dents would need. 

Parents are most often seen in the schools in a 
volunteer role. They may oiler to supei*\'ise field trips 
for the children. They may help keep order in the 
lunchroom and on the playground. They may j^repare 
snacks occasionally. They may give a demonstration 
tiiat is tied in to a classroom lesson. F'or instance, 
a meter man for the gas or electric company niight 
explain his job as a way of showing children the 
importance of arithmetic. The local weathennan 
could be invited to talk to a science class. A news 
reporter could give an English lesson to older students. 

Of course, the traditional bodies, such as the pa- 
rent-teacher associations and the home and school 
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associations, are still active in many places. They 
give the schools both financial and personal help. 

Parents as Observers 

.As parents become more in\'olvecl in title I, they 
will want to know more about the prograiu. Parents 
can visit classrooms for firsthand information, talk 
with teachers, principals, and school oflknals, and 
exchange ideas with othei" parents. Parents may want 
to rend through a district's title I files. (These should 
be open to the public. Title 1 rules renuire that par- 
ents be gi\'en an oj)j)ortunity to look over and give 
their opinions about a (.fistrict's title I application. 

Remember, llie children come first. Try to find out 
if they are getting what they need. In a sense, parents 
should be looking for many of the same things 
Federal ajid State .stafl' members examine when they 
monitor title I activities. 

These are some of the ways iudi\Mdual parents 
and citizens become invoK-ed in school activities. Some 
of these same tasks must be assumed by members of 
the school district's jjarent advisoiy council. 

THE ROLE OF THE PARENT ADVISORY COUNCIL 

This section discusses the parent advisorv' coimcil 
from the \'iewjjoint of the parents — what their rights 
and responsibilities arc, what help they can expect 
from the local education agency, and w^hat role the 
coimcil should have in tiie title T j^rogi-am. Parents 
might also want to look at Pareutal 1 uvolvcineiit in 
Title I ESEA, a jjublication of the Office of Educa- 
tion (OE) specifically written to help local and State 
officials imdcrsiand and implement the Federal re- 
ciuii'emenls for parent councils. 

Federal Requirements 

Public Law 91-230 gave the U.S. Commissioner of 
Education the power to rec|uire jDarental involve- 
ment for any federally financed education program 
which lie fell might be helped by parental partici- 
j^ation. In a sense, this decision had ah'cady been 
made for title I. Parental involvement was already 
lecjuired — but not to the extent ordered by the Com- 
missioner. On October 14, 1971, the Federal Register 
printed new* title T regulations I'ecjuiring cacli local 
education agency with a title T program to establish 
a dist'*ictwidc paixmt advisoiy council. Although the 
law uses the tenii "local education agency" (LEA), 
this book usually refers to LEA's as school districts. 
Tlie regulations said parents had to be involved in 



the planning, devclopnient, openuion, and evahiaiion 
of title 1 projects. 

Among the most iniporiant pro\ isions i^ iho one 

FIGURE 2. — Parent Council Membership: More 
Than a Majority of Parents 
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ivciiunng tliat the council be made up of '*niore 
than a simple uiajoriiy of parents/' Fi,i;uiv 2 illus- 
trates the meaning of this phrase. For instance, if 
a council had 25 inembei^, a simple majority would be 
13. Hut iiince the regulation requires "more than 
a simple majority/* a 25-iueniber council nuist include 
at least hJ patvnis of child ixmi eligible for title I. The 
other piT>\*isions in tlie regulations will be discussed 
below as part of tlie duties of the council and duties 
of the local school district. 

State education agencies may add more parental 
involvement i-equircments. For instance. Massachu- 
setts requires that all parent council members be 
elected. Other States say nil council members nuist 
be the. parents of children eligible for title I. Parents 
should \yc surc they understand botii the Federal and 
State a"i|ui laments ailecting jDarent advisors' councils. 

Establishing a Parent Advisory Council 

Scliool districts which have already established 
advisoiy councils indicate there are six important 
coniponents to consider: preparation, membership, 
iraining. oi'ganizaiion, t;u|jport, and evaluation. 

Preparation simply means laying the groundwork 
for parental involvement. Some parents and other 



Use this space to list State requirements for parent advisory councils and/or parental 

involvement. 
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coinimmily members feci ill-ai-oasc in a school at- 
mosphere; ihey are afraid to cjuestion the system or 
to rnaxe suggestions. A parent advisory council can- 
not be successful in this type of atmosphere. Parents 
and school otTicials nuisl prepar(? for increased jxiren- 
tal in\'ol\*ement by iinpro\'ini; school-home relation- 
ships, by helj)ing teachers and administratoi*s under- 
stand the positi\'e eflects of parental in\*ol\*cmcnt. 
and by making parents feel more at home in the 
schools. Each school district and its title 1 |-)arcnt 
council will find its own way of doing this. Spokane. 
Wash., organized 3-wcek conferences, bringing leach- 
(M*s and parents togetiier for an exchange of ideas 
and worries. Other districts sponsor a series of sjDeechcs 
and discussions on parental invoK'cment. These are 
all way.s of pa\'ing the vvay for an advisory council. 

'iliv basic rule of niembershij) is that the j:)arents 
of children eligible for title 1 must make \ip more 
than a simple majority of the council. This does not 
mean that their ehildnMi must actually be recei\'ing 
title I services, only that they are eligil.>le. And while 
parents who work for the school district may sene on 
the council, /.hey may not be counted in the "more 
than a simple majority." There are two other mem- 
be rsliip rules. 

1. The parents on the council must he representa- 
tive of the children and attendance areas sened by 
title I. This means the parents of nonjDublic school 
children eligible for title T ser\'ices should be on the 
council. And if a district's title I program serves a 
large number of non-English-speaking children, the 
parents of these children should also be included on 
the rouncih 

2, A group wliieh already exists, such as a home 
and sciiool association or an ad\'isory group for a 
local project, may be the title I ad\isoiy coimcil. 
However, such a group nuist meet all the abo\'e mem- 
bership requirements. / 

'h 

Federal regulations do not say how council mem- 
bers should he selected. Some school districts hold 
elections at each target area school, with a repre- 
sentative from each school ser\'ing on the districtwide 
advisoiy council. Sonu^ districts apjjoint (*ouncil mem- 
bers. The New Orleans school system asked winch 
parents vvanted to sen-e on the council. Parents al- 
ready serving on an acK'isory council should be sure 
that council elections and/or appointments are well 
publicixed so otlier interested pai*ents ha\'e an oppoi*- 
tunity to particij^ate. 

7' raining is an important ingredient in insuring 
tlie success of a ]:>arent ad\ isory council. If parents are 
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to really be in\'olved in the planning, devtiloi^ment, 
operation, and evaluation of the title I program, they 
must know what they ai^c doing. The title T council, 
working with school district ofilcials, should organize 
a train If.ig program for parent council m(»mbcrs. Basic 
training should include discussions of the basic re- 
quirem'e'n,/.^ ', for title I (Federal, Stale, and local), 
an exaiivinaJ.ipn of liow the school district plans its 
title I pi>;giains and who is responsible for what 
as[Dects, and \isits to title T projects. Council members 
might also nepd advice on organizing committees, 
making repQrr!.., conjclucting evaluations, and holding 
elections. Tlie' ihiiniiig . should be a contimtous process. 
Council members should ask f'^^r Iielp when they 
need it, add school officials sliouid watch for areas 
where council members may need more information 
or an opportunity to question someone about infor- 
mation thev don't nqderstand. 

The organizatio7i of ';r parent advisoiy council is 
entirely up to the co[|iy''il. Roberts' Rules of Order 
describes a number of ■ ori^anizational structiu^es. At 
a minimum, council members will probably want to 
choose a chairman, assistant chainnan, secretary, and 
parliamentarian. They may also want to appoint a 
committee chairman to deal with specific tasks or 
problem areas. 

The best support the school district can give a pa- 
rent council is information, both written and personal. 
The section on the duties of the school district lists 
the information wliich council members must be given, 
but it would be helpful for them to ha\'e other data. 
For instance, the school suj^erintendent or a memVjer 
of his staff should brief council members on the 
structure and organization of the school system (which 
offices does what) and the o\'erall school budget. This 
is tlie only vvay the council will understand hbw the 
title I jDrogram fits in with the regular scliooI pro- 
gram and what priority title T has in the district. 
Council n/embcrs should know Iiow title T ])articipants 
are selected, how many children recei\'e title I ser\'- 
ices, what needs of eligible children are considered 
most important in planning the title I prograni, how 
personnel are hired, and what types of facilities and 
supplies are needed. In the city of Baltimore, Md,, 
a libraiy of title I infonnation in each title I school 
w^as set up. 

There are other tyj:)es of siq^port the council may 
need from the school district. It will need a con- 
venient meeting place and the availability of school 
officials for answering questions, et cetera. The coun- 
cil may need money to j^ay niemhers' transportation 
costs, babysitting fees, or to buy supplies. School 



officials should give the council much supty:vri 
as possibie. 

The las? step lo consider in ostabIi<hing a jxireni 
advisory* council is ec^<iluct:oti, Bc\M<c parent ad- 
vison* councils arc a new r^'^vuivment in ihle I. it 
is veiy important that their success? — or faihire — be 
evaltiated. Some of the questions paivni^; and school 
officials will want to answer tn evaluaiini: ilie etTec- 
tiveness of pai-eni councils include: 

1. How were cotmcil inembors: s^^lected? Are they 
representative of all title 1 paivnis \i\ the distnci? 

2. Did the council participate in tiie plannins: ct 
the district's title I projects? Wen* couucsl n^.enilx'n.* 
opinions and sue.^estions consideivd and acted upon? 

3. \Vliat recoiiimendations did iho council make 
about the district's title I ptosjnun? Were these iwom- 
mendations included in tlie apoHcaiion sent to the 
State? 

4. Does the council have regitlarly scheduled meet- 
ings? Are the lucctinus well publicii^ed in advance 
and open to the jjublic? 

5. Are parents other than councti ny?mb<fr? gi\*en 
a chance to voice their opinions? 

6. Do school officials briel the council about fmure 
plans and changes in title 1 projects? 

7. How arc council nieinlxM's and other parents 
involved in the operations of the tide T program? 

8. Is there a training program for council mem- 
bers? What does it involve? 

9. Plow efTective is the council in gtitinsr otlior 
parents inxolvcd in scliool activities? 

10. What is the coinmuniiy resix^nse to the council? 
If the council lias tiot been successful in meeting 

its goals, then evaliiators should find out why. Did the 
council receive enough su[>|x>rt from srlioo! officials? 
Did council ruembor-s ask for heljj wlien needed? Did 
school officials listen to the views of council mem- 
bers? Answering such questions will help educacor> 
and parents see the coiuicil's strensrihs and weak- 
nesses. 

Duties of a Parent Council 

Although title I regulations say parents must be 
involved in the planning, development. opera.non, ^nd 
evaluation of title I projects, they do not spell out ho\y 
this involvement should take place. The few specific 
functions of the parent council mentione^i in the 
regulations include: 

1. To review applications and ex'aluation:^ of past 
and present title I programs. 

2. To make vecommenda lions about tlie needs of 
eligible children and how these needs can be met. 



3. To stibmit comments, if desii-ed. to local school 
jx'i^nnel and the State about the title I application 

Beyond these duties, the functions of the <j'ouncil 
sliould bo decided jointly by members of the council 
and the Icrca^ scliool adnnnisiixiioi-s. Figure 3 illus- 
trates tlie types of functions a council should assume. 

The a'^uncil sliould be particularly concerned with 
community ivlationships. In addition to acting as a 
go-between for other parents and citizens and the 
school administration, coimcil membei^s should en- 
courage better scliool-home ivlationships. They should 
in\*ite otlier parents ajid conununity members to 
visit title I projects, to take jian in coimcil meetings, 
and to make suggestions about title I activities. The 
council sliould be sure title I acti\ntics. ef^pccially 
those which are successful. recei\*e publicity. 

If school officials and /"or employees serve on the 
council, parents should be siu>^ they do not dominate 
die coimcil. If this sliould happen, the majority of 
the council — parents — should diink about restricting 
school employees' council membership to nonvoting 
status^, Exien when a council is composed entirely of 
parents^ it will \\'ant to invite school officials, repre- 
?entati\^ of bu^ncss-. civic, civil rights, religious, 
welfare, and social service oiganizations, and students, 
to attend council meetings as observers and resource 
persons. 

Duties of the Local School District 

Local education agencies must support and co- 
operate with their title I parent adxHsoiy councils. 
In general, tiiis means a scliool district must: 

1. Provide any infonnation parents may need to 
participate effectively in the planning, development, 
operauon, and e\'aliiatiou of the title I program. 

2- Consider parents' \iew5. Title I regulations spe- 
cifically say that parents should have a chance to voice 
their opinions about the needs of educationally de- 
piKTfd children in title I target areas and about the 
ritle I application. Parents' viewpoints should be sent 
to the State along with the title I application, 

3. Elstablish a procedure for handling complaints 
from parents and other community members. 

4. Provide the parent council with plans for de- 
\-eIoping future title I projects. 

5- Describe in the project application how parents 
w^re invoK-ed in the planning of the project and 
de\*eIop plans for continuing their involvement. 

To fulfill this last duty, a school district nnisi pro- 
vide eacii member of a parent council, free of charge, 
with the following: 

1. Title I laws 
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FIGURE 3. — Functions of a Parent Advisory Council 
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2. Federal regulations and guidelines about title J 

3. State regulations and guidelines for title I 

4. Current and past title I applications 

5. Ciu^ent and past tide 1 evaluations 

School officials should also provide parent council 
members with any other information they may need 
to perform their duties. 

In addition to these duties to parents in the entire 
school district, school officials must keep all parents — 
not just council members — in each project area aware 
of the title I services available to their children. 

There are a niunber of national organizations 
knowledgeable about the title I program. Some of 
these organizations iiave worked very closely with pa- 
rents encouraging them to become more involved in 
the title I program in their school district. Some of 
the organizations that arc willing to oITer parents 
and coinmLmity menibers additional suggestions about 
tide I are : 

1. The National Urban League 
55 East 52d St, 
New York, N.Y, 10022 



2. The NAACP Legal Defense and Educational Fund 
10 Columbus Circle 

New York, N.Y. 10019 

3. American Friends Ser\'ice Committee 
51 Fairlie St,, NW. 

Atlanta, Ga. 30303 

4. Lawyers' Committee for Civil Rights 
733 15th St., NW, 

Suite 520 

Washington, D,C. 20005 

5. Harvard Center for Law and Education 
38 Kirkland St. 

Cambridge, Mass. 02138 

How To File a Complaint 

The rirst tiu'ng to remember about filing a com- 
plaint regarding title T is to try to avoid it. A com- 
plaint implies a lack of cooperation between pa- 
rents and school officials. If parents are not satisfied 
with some aspect of die title I program, their first 
step should be to talk to school administrators and 
program directors, 7' hey should ask for a hearing with 
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tl^c parrnt council and/or school board to point 
out the program artras pnrtints feel arr inefTcctivc, 
sii,i;gL'St altcrnati\i's, and ask foi* cluin^L'S. Only when 
this course of action fails should a formal conij^laint 
be filed. 

This should not stop piuvnts from lilinu com- 
plaints, hecausc a com[)laint can he \ciy helpful in 
insuring that title I funds art- being used in the best 
interests of educationally dej:)rived children. Just filing 
a complaint can help focus attention on j^roblem areas 
and encourage change. 

A complaint usually deals with some violation of 
Federal or Siuie title I regulations — the misuse of 
funds, inadecjuate needs assessment, failure to in\'olve 
children from nonpublic schools, and so forth. If 
talks with local school administrators fail to solve such 
problems, parents can — and should — file a complaint. 
They should clearly state all the details in the case, 
including the school district's failure to act. Since 
the State department of education has tlie legal re- 
sponsibility for monitoring local title I operations, the 



com])laint should be sent to the State title 1 coordina- 
tor. Table 2 lists the addresses and plione numbers of 
State title I Coordinators. 

There are several \N'a)'s the State title T coordina- 
tor can handle tJie complaint. He niay ask the local 
superintendent of schools to hold a [niblic hearing 
and to answer the complaint in writing. He may 
send 'u\ team of State title I stafl' members to investi- 
gate the complaint and file a report. 

Parents may hie a complaint with the Division of 
Compcnsatoiy Education, Seventli & D Streets SW., 
Washington, D.C. 20202, specilically addressed to the 
branch chief res[)onsible for overseeing title I opera- 
tions in their State. Federal officials will then request 
the Slate to investigate and respond within 30 days. 
l*he Office of Educatlori will not identify the com- 
plainant. It is the responsibility of State tide I co- 
ordinators to resolve conij^laints. In some instances 
the Office of Education ';vill visit the site, review 
situations, and report on comjDlaints. A written re- 
port \vill be submitted to the complainant. 



TABLE 2.— State 

Alabama 

Coordinator of Title I, ESEA 
State Department of Education, 
State Office BIdg., Rm. 460 
Montgomery, Ala, 36104 
Phone: 205-269-7357 

Alaska 

Coordinator of Federal Programs 
State Department of Education 
326 Alaska Office Bldg. 
Juneau, Alas! 99801 

Phone: 8-206-442-0150 

ask for Juneau 586'5366 

Arizona 

ESEA Title I Djrector 
State Department of Education 
1688 West Adams St, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 85007 

Phone: 602-271-5235 

Arkansas 

Associate Director for Federal Programs 
State Department of Education 
Arch Ford Education BIdg, 
Little Rock, Ark, 72207 

Phone: 501-371-1287 



ESEA Title I Coordinators 

Coordinator of Title I, ESEA 
State Department of Education 
Arch Ford Education Bldg. 
Little Rock, Ark, 72201 

Phone: 501-37M803 

California 

Director, Division of Compensatory Education 
State Department of Education 
721 Capitol Mali 
Sacramento, Calif. 95814 
Phone: 916-445-2590 



Colorado 

Federal Programs Coordinator 
State Department of Education 
State Office Bldg, 
Denver, Coio, 80203 

Phone: 303-892'2266 

Director, Title f, ESEA 
State Department of Education 
State Office Bldg, 
Denver, Colo, 80203 

Phone: 303-892-2266 
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TABLE 2.— state ESEA 

Connecticut 

Coordinator of Title I. ESEA 
State Department of Education 
165 Capitol Ave., Rm, 360 
Hartford. Conn. 06115 

Phone: 203-556-4382 

Delaware 

Coordinator of Title I. ESEA 

State Department of Public Instruction 

P.O. Box 697 

Dover, Del. 19901 

Phone: 302-678-4643 

District of Columbia 

Coordinator of Title I, ESEA 
1411 K St., NW., Rm. 1400 
Washington. D.C. 20004 
Phone: 202-737-2557 

Florida 

Coordinator of Title I, ESEA 
Department of Education 
219 West Jefferson St. 
Tallahassee, Fla. 32304 
Phone: 904-599-5151 

Georgia 

Coordinator of Title I, ESEA 
State Department of Education 
State Office BIdg., Rm. 316 
Atlanta, Ga. 30334 

Phone: 404-656-2436 

Hawaii 

Administrator. Compensatory Education 
State Department of Education 
P.O. Box 2360 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96804 

Phone: 8415-556-0220 

ask for Honolulu telephone 

number: 415-548-2211 

Idaho 

Program Administrator 
Title I, ESEA 

State Department of Education 
Idaho State Office BIdg. 
Boise, Idaho 83707 

Phone: 208-384-2195 



e I Coordinators — Continued 
Illinois 

Director, Title I. ESEA 

Office of Superintendent of Public Instruction 
1020 South Spring 
Springfield, 111. 62706 

Phone: 217-525-6036 

INDIANA 

Director 

Federal Projects Division 
State Department of Public Instruction 
803 State Office BIdg. 
100 Senate Ave. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 46204 
Phone: 317-633-4436 

IOWA 

Chief of Title I, ESEA 
Department of Public Instruction 
Grimes State Office BIdg. 
Des Moines, lov^a 50319 
Phone: 515-281-5313 

KANSAS 

Director of Title 1, ESEA 
State Department of Education 
Kansas State Education BIdg. 
120 East 10th St. 
Topeka, Kans. 66612 

Phone: 913-296-3161 

KENTUCKY 

Coordinator of Title I, ESEA 
State Department of Education 
Frankfort. Ky.. 40601 

Phone: 502-564-3301 

LOUISIANA 

Acting Director of Federally Assisted Programs 
State Department of Education 
Baton Rouge. U. 70804 
Phone: 504-389-5291 

MAINE 

Coordinator of Title 1, ESEA 
State Department of Education 
Education BIdg. 
Augusta, Maine 04330 

Phone: 207-289-3541 
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TABLE 2.~State ESEA 

MARYLAND 

Coordinator of Title I, ESEA 
P.O. Box 8717 

Friendship International Airport 
Baltimore. Md. 21240 

Phone: 301-796 8300, ext. 230 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Director of Title I, ESEA 
State Department of Education 
182 Tremont St. 
Boston, Mass. 02111 

Phone: 617-727. 5752 

MICHIGAN 

Chief Administrator 
Compensatory Education 
State Department of Education 
Box 420 

Lansing, Mich. 48902 

Phone: 517-373 3666 

Coordinator of Title I, ESEA 
State Department of Education 
Box 420 

Lansing, Mich. 48902 

Phone: 517-373-3666 

MiNNESOTA 

Coordinator of Title I, ESEA 

State of Minnesota Department of Education 

Capitol Sq., 550 Cedar St. 

St. Paul, Minn. 55101 

Phone: 612-296-2181 

MISSISSIPPI 

Coordinator of Title I, ESEA 
State Department of Education 
P.O. Box 771 
Jackson, Miss. 39205 

Phone: 601-354-6944 

MISSOURI 

Coordinator of Title 1, ESEA 
State Department of Education 
P.O. Box 480 
Jefferson City, Mo. 65101 
Phone: 314-635-8125 

Assistant Commissione/ 
Division of Instruction 
Coordinator of Public Law 89-10 

O 
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itle I Coordinators — Continued 
MONTANA 

Director of Basic Skills 

Office of State Superintendent of Public 

Instruction 
Holena, Mont. 59301 

Phone: 406-449-2410 

Supervisor, ESEA, Title I 

Office of State Superintendent of Public 

Instruction 
Helena, Mont. 59301 

Phone: 406-449-2410 

NEBRASKA 

Federal Projects Director 
State Department of Education 
233 S. 10th 
Lincoln, Nebr. 68509 

Phone: 402-471-2481 
Coordinator, Title I, ESEA 

NEVADA 

Director, Federal Relations 
State Department of Education 
Carson City, Nev. 8970] 
Phone: 702-882-7161 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Coordinator, Title I, ESEA 
Division of Instruction 
State Department of Education 
64 North Main Street 
Concord, N.H. 03301 

Phone: 603-271-2717 

NEW JERSEY 

Coordinator of Title I, ESEA 
State Department of Education 
225 West State St. 
Trenton, N.J. 08625 

Phone: 609-292-4090 

NEW MEXICO 

Director of Title I, ESEA Programs 
State Department of Education Bldg. 
Santa Fe, N. Mex. 87501 
Phone: 505-827-5267 
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TABLE 2.— State ESEA 

NEW YORK 

Coordinator of Title I, ESEA 
State Education Department 
Room 367 
Albany, N.Y, 12224 

Phone: 518-474 1231 or 5623 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Special Assistant for Conpensatory Education 
State Department of Public Instruction 
Raleigh, N,C. 27602 

Phone: 919-8297665 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Coordinator of Title I, ESEA 
State Department of Public Instruction 
State Capitol BIdg. 
Bismarck, N. Dak, 58501 
Phone: 701-224-2282 

OHIO 

Coordinator of Title 1, ESEA 
State Department of Education 
3201 Alberta St. 
Columbus. Ohio 43204 

Phone: 614-469-4161 

Chief, Special Programs Section 
Director 

Division of Federal Assistance 
State Department of Education 
State Office BIdg., Rm. 603 
65 South Front St. 
Columbus, Ohio 43215 

Phone: 614-469-2223 

OKLAHOMA 

Director of Title I, ESEA 
State Department of Education 
Oklahoma Ci'ty, Okla. 73105 
Phone: 405-478-1374 

OREGON 

Director, Compensatory Education 
State Board of Education 
Salem, Oreg. 97310 

Phone: 503-378-3606 
Coordinator, Title I, ESEA 



Title I Coordinators — Continued 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Assistant Director 
Division of Development 
Bureau of Curriculum 
Development and Evaluation 
State Department of Education 
Box 911 

Harrisburg, Pa, 17126 

Phone: 717-787-7135 

Coordinator, Title I, ESEA 

Phone: 717,787-7136 or 37 

RHODE ISLAND 

Coordinator for Compensatory Education 
State Department o1 Education 
Roger Williams BIdg, 
Hayes St. 

Providence, R,l, 02908 

Phone: 401-277-2841, 
2842, or 2843 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Coordinator of Title I, ESEA 
State Department of Education 
Rutledge BIdg,, Rm, 201 
Columbia, S,C, 29201 

Phone: 803-758-3471 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Coordinator of Title I, ESEA 

State Department of Public Instruction 

Pierre, S, Dak, 57501 

Phone: 605-224-3218, or 3219 

TENNESSEE 

Coordinator of Title I, ESEA 
State Department of Education 
221 Cordell Hull BIdg. 
Nashville, Tenn, 37219 

Phone: 615-741.3433, 3434. 3889 

TEXAS 

Director 

Division of Compensatory Education 
Texas Education Agency 
201 East nth St, 
Austin, Tex, 78701 

Phone: 512-475-4126 

Director, Program Approval of Funds 
Phone: 512-475-3327 
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TABLE 2.— State ESEA TitI 

UTAH 

Coordinator of Title I, ESEA 
Office of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction 
136 East South Temple 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84114 
Phone: 801-328-5061 

VERMONT 

Chief, Special Projects 
Title I, ESEA 

State Departnrient of Education 
State Office BIdg. 
Montpelier, Vt. 05602 

Phone: 802-223-2311, ext. 515 

VIRGINIA 

Coordinator of Title I, ESEA 
State Board of Education 
Richmond, Va. 23216 

Phone: 703-770-3179 

WASHINGTON 

Director, Grants Management- 
Superintendent of Public instruction 
Olympia, Wash. 98501 

Phone: 206-753-3220 

Supervisor, Grants Management 
Title I Contact, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction 
Olympia, Wash. 98501 

Phone: 206-753-2562 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Assistant rector of Federal Programs 
Title 1, ESEA 

State Department of Education 
State Capitol BIdg., Rm. W-217 
Charleston, W. Va. 25305 
Phone: 304-348-2701 

WISCONSIN 

Coordinator of Title 1, ESEA 

State Department of Public Instruction 

126 Langdon St. 

Madison, Wis. 53703 

Phone: 608-266-2699 

O 
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I Coordinators — Continued 
WYOMING 

Director, Title I 

State Department of Education 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 82001 

Phone: 307-777-7343 

Coordinator of Federal Programs 
Phone: 307-777-7751 

AMERICAN SAMOA 

State Coordinator of Federal Programs 

Department of Education 

Pago Pago, American Samoa 96920 

Coordinator of Title I, ESEA 

GUAM 

Acting Administrator Federal Programs 
Department of Education 
P.O. Box DE 
Agana, Guam 96910 

PUERTO RICO 

Coordinator of External Resources 
Department of Education 
Hato Rey, P.R. 00900 

Phone: 106-809-766-1096 

TRUST TERRITORIES 

Director of Education 
Office of the High Commissioner 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 
Saipan, Mariana Islands 96950 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 

Coordinator, Federal Programs 
Department of Education 
St. Thomas, V.I. 00801 

Phone: 809-774-0100, Ext. 251 

BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

Title 1 Chief 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 

P.O. Box 1788 

Albuquerque, N. Mex. 87103 

Phone: 505-843-2652, 53, 54 

UNITED STATES CATHOLIC CONFERENCE 

Assistant Director for Governmental Programs 
Division of Elementary and Secondary Education 
United States Catholic Conference 
1312 Massachusetts Ave., NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20005 
Phone: 202-659-6652 
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What Are the 

Local School District s Responsibilities 
Under Title I ESEA? 



Title I is often described as a federally financed. 
State-adininistcred, and locally operated program. 
The next three chapters discuss this division of au- 
thority. The Federal Government pays the bills for 
title I and, thus, to protect its money makes sure its 
rules arc followed. The State education agency over- 
sees all title I operations in the State, making sure 
that participating local school districts follow all 
title I mles. But it is the local school district which 
is primarily responsible for the actual planning, opera- 
tion, and evaluation of its own title I program. 
And, since parents are closer to the local school 
district than to the State or Federal Government, 
it is at this level that it will be easiest for them to 
see if title I is working as it should. 

As part of its responsibilities under title I, the 
local education agency must: 

1. Identify the educationally deprived children 
in low-income areas of the school district and deter- 
mine their S|)ecial needs. (See pages 13-18,) 

2. Select eligible attendance areas and from these 
project arcns. (See pages 62-63.) 

3. Design and implement projects, in accordance 
with title I regulations and program guides, to meet 
the educalionnl needs of children. (See pages 3-10.) 

4. Coordinate title I with other compensatory 
education projects in the school district. 

5. Submit an application to the State education 
agency. (Sec page 11.) 

6. Maintain fiscal eflort with respect to total cur- 
rent expenditures in project areas, being sure they 
are comj:)arable to nonproject areas. (See the com- 
parability section on pages 8-10,) 

7. Involve parents in the planning, operation, and 
evaluation of the title I program. (See pages 21-27.) 

8. Maintain fiscal records of all title I money spent 
and report to the State on the use of these funds. 

9. Make information on title I projects available 
^ ;nts and the oublic. 
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10. Evaluate the local title I program. 

Many of these responsibilities were discussed in 
earlier chapters. Therefore, this chapter will concen- 
trate on the local school district's tasks in relation 
to informing the public about the title I program 
and evaluating the program. 

KEEPING EVERYONE INFORMED ABOUT TITLE I 

Title I uses the phrase "disseminating inforniaMon'* 
when it talks about letting people know about title I. 
Disseminating means spreading, so' disseminating in- 
jormation really just means getting the word out about 
title I. 

There are several groups who need to know about 
title I, and the law includes separate provisions for 
each of these groups: 

1. The State education agency (SEA), — The law 
says the local school district must submit an annual 
report and any other reports the SEA may require 
on the district's title I activities. This information may 
include achievement levels of students participating 
in the title I program. The State needs these reports 
to fulfill its own reporting requirements for the 
Office of Education (see pages 41-44). 

2. Parents and the general public, — The law re- 
quires that the local school district make title I appli- 
cations and "all pertinent documents related there- 
to'* available to parents and the general public. It 
also specif that all evaluation reports are public 
information; that is, any interested citizen has a 
right to see these reports. 

3. Teachers and other educators, — The school dis- 
trict must see that teachers and administrators are 
kept informed of new and/or successful educational 
research, demonstration, and pther projects. The 
results of these projects should be used in planning 
or revising title I activities within the district. 
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Use this space to describe the organizational structure of your local school district and 
where title I fits in. List the name, address, and phone number for each person having author- 
ity over title I activities. 



Usual ly most school districts scr to it that tho State 
education agency and their own employees get all 
the information they need to function efTectively. 
But a problem sometimes arises in keeping parents 
and the general public informed about title I activities. 
The general public means anyone or evei^one who 
wants information; it may include pari-nts or may 
be a citizen with no children in school; it may be a 
news reporter or a student studying school district 
policies in relation to title I. Any of these people 
has a rit(hl to know about tide I. 

In «Teneral there are four kinds of infonuation avail- 
able about title I: 

1. The basic icquirements of tide I and how the 
program works. This would include information on 
title I laws, Federal and State requirements for title 
I, and examples of successful title I programs. 

2. The school district's owTi title I program. This 
would include the needs assessment done to deter- 
mine the priority needs of eligible children, the dis- 
trict's title I application, its hiring and training 
policies for stafl' members, and plans for how the 
title 1 j'jrogram will actually operate. 

3. The district's old title I programs. This infor- 
mation will give the public a comparison for deter- 
mining how effective the present title I program 
may be. Infonnation about old programs should in- 
clude explanations of successes or failures. 

4. Evaluations of past and present tide I acti\'ities. 

The only records with information from these four 
catetrories which school district officials may refuse to 
let outsiders see are achievement records which in- 
clude student and/or teacher names. A parent niay 
see his own child's test scores, but no one else has 
a right to this information. The school district must 
provide ai'tyone who asks with a general indication 
of how well children did on tests, et cetera, but it 
may not release test scores which correspond to stu- 
dent or teacher names. School officials may also 
choose to keep incomplete reports private. This is a 
legitimate delay if figures are being verified or a 
posttesting done for comjMirison purposes. Members 
of the general public should ask when the infor- 
maition will be available and request it again. Any 
infonuation submitted to the State as part of a title 
I report should automatically become available to the 
public. 

The law simply says that ihe general public must 
have access to the information. This means the school 
district must let any interested person read the in- 
formation. If the person wants a copy of any particu- 



lar report or document, the school district may charge 
him for the cost of reproduction. 

Members of a district's parent ad\"isory council must 
be given copies of title I reports free of charge. 

\ school district committed to making sure that 
both parents and the general public know about its 
title I program will start its own dissemination ac- 
tivities, ratlier than waiting for parents or others to 
request information. The school district may issue 
press releases, send flyers explaining tide I services 
and activities to homes in eligible attendance areas, 
arrange for speakers at jDarents' and commimity meet- 
ings, and publish information especially designed to 
help the general public understand title I. Parents 
should encourage officials in their school district to 
start a jDositive public information program which will 
keep the community informed about title I and 
other school activities. Such a program helps prevent 
misunderstandings and encourages greater conununity 
participation in the title I program. 

EVALUATING TITLE I PROJECTS 

An evaluaUon is simply determining the success or 
failure of a project. Many people feel an evaluation is 
somediing educators are concerned with only after 
a project is completed. Actually, the evaluation is part 
of the initial planning process for a project and con- 
tinues throughout the project's operation. 

There are two types of evaluations — process eval- 
uation and product evaluation. Process evaluation is 
the type of evaluation conducted the entire time die 
project is in operation: it determines if the project is 
operating as it should; that is. is it following tide I 
rules, is it serving the limited number of children 
chosen to participate in the project, are all the chil- 
dren getting the ser\'iccs they should, and so forth. 
Product evaluation, on the other hand, takes place 
at the end of a project; it detemiines how successfully 
the project has met predetermined objectives; that is. 
whether the project did what it was sujDposed to. 

The first step in the evaluation process — setting 
objectives — is also one of die primary steps in plan- 
ning a tide I program. Once a school district has 
chosen target areas and conducted a needs assess- 
ment of educationally deprived children in diose areas, 
then it is ready to say what it wants to accomplish 
in its title I j.)rogram. This is called setting objectives, 
and it must be done before the actual acdvides which 
will make up a title I program can be planned. For 
instance, it would be silly to plan a title I program 
based on a reading lab where children can improve 
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ihcir reading skills if you later decldr the objertivc 
for the title I pro^i^raiii, aceording to the elijldreiTs 
needs, should be to impro\-e their math skills.- 

The original legislation for title 1 :f;q'uir(\<J that 
"eflcctive procedures, inehiding pro\isK.iia, nvj- ajD- 
propriale objcclive n\oasuriMi^ents ot odiuatlonal 
achiewnieut. will l)e adopted ("or e\ainatiiig a( least 
annually the eOectiN'eness of the programs in meeting 
the special educaiiotKnl needs of educationally de- 
prived children," Because title I evaluation reports 
were too often not specific enough to gi\'e any in- 
dication of whether any academic piogress occurred, 
the Congress passed an amendment to title I in 1970 
which required the inclusion of j:ierformance objec- 
tives in title I applications. A perforinancc objective 
is a statement of what the title I program is intended 
to accomplish In SjDecific, measurable terms. The law 
now says: "thr LEA will make an annual report i*e- 
lating to performance in accordance with sj^ccihc 
performance* criteria related to program objecti\es 
to enable the SEA to perform its duties, inriuding 
infonnation relating to the ediicationiU achievement 
of students participating in title I . . 

A jXTformance objective should answer the ques- 
tions, who. what, how much, and when — who shoidd 
accomplish something; what should be accomplished, 
how much should be accomplished, and \\'hen will 
the accomplishment be measured. As an example, take 
the following performance objective: 

75 percent of fiftli-giade, title I studems 
testing 2 or more years below grade level will 
increase in reading achic\-ement by 1.5 
years as uieasined by ' X" test by ATay 30. 

I'he objecti\e answers all four tjuestions: \\']\o — 75 
percent of fifth-grade title I students testing 2 or 
more years below grade lc\-el: what — incn^ase read- 
ing achievement; how much — 1.5 years on ''X" test; 
and when — by May 30. 

Separaie objeetives must be written for each 
project and for each beha\ ioraI outcome anticipated 
as part of a district's title 1 program. For instance, 
if a district's title 1 program includes a remedial 
reading j)roject, a tt^acher-trainintr })rogram. Held 
trips to improve students' self-image, and an English- 
as-a-Second-Language project for Spanish -speaking 
children, separate objectives nuist 1k' written for each 
project. The objec:ti\es for the reading project will 
probably be expressed in terms of growth rates on 
pretests and j^osttests. The objectives for the teacher 
training and field trips will 1)0 more difficult to set 
because there are no standardized tests to judge the 




ed'ectiveness of such activities. For teacher training,, 
depending on the type of training ofTered, die objcc- 
ti\'e may be to increase the number of times a teacher 
uses the classroom aide for instruct; onal assistance to 
students. 1'lie objective for the field trips, with tlie 
intended l)elia\*ioral outcome of improving students' 
self-image, may be to exj)ose students to five difVerent 
job categories. 

The performance objectives are the basis for the 
evaluation dijsign. The evaluation is the measurement 
of how well these objecti\'es have been reached. It 
helps deteruu'ne a program's efl'cctiveness in improving 
stud(MU achievement and j^rovides data to identify 
successful activities and reject inefTective ones. 

There are six essential elements in an evaluation 
design. 

1, Particil^auts. — An evaluation should consider the 
efTect of a project on all part ici])a ting students, but in 
a school district where thousands of children are in- 
volved in a single project., it may be impossible to 
gatlier data on all those children. In such cases, the 
evaluation will I)e based on a samj^Iing that is, a small 
[)ortion, of the jDarticijDants, Parents should be sure 
the sampling is rejDresentati\'e of the total number of 
children: in other words, if non]3ublic school children 
pai'ticijiated in the project, the evaluation sampling 
should include some nonpublic school children. If the 
f project involved first, second, and third graders, the 
sampling shonld include some cliildren from each 
grade level. Some e\'aluation designs will require the 
use of a control group. A control group is a group of 
chilch'en with similar characteristics to the children 
in the project but who are not receiving the extra help 
the jDroject offers. 

2. Objectives. — See the jDreccding explanation. 

S. Measurbiii <'/rr/r^.v.- —The e\"aluation design 
should exjDiain how success or failure in meeting the 
objectives will i^e measu^.xl. In measuring academic 
progress, the most conimon ]-)rocediires vised are pre- 
tests and post tests. Thesc! are tests given to children 
at tlic beginning (jDre) and end (post) of a program. 
Parents should be sure that the pretests and jDOsttests 
are from the sam(" source so results arc truly com- 
parable. It is also important to see that measuring 
de\-ices do not discriminate against any children. 
For instance, if a school district has a large Spanish- 
speaking student population, perliaps tests shoidd 
be administered in Spanish, Parents should question 
sciiool officials about how measuring devices were 
chosen to be sure tlie devices are fair. 

4. Data analysis. — Most evaluations produce sta- 



tistical information which riiust be interpreted by 
experts bcforj* parents and the general public can 
understand its meaning. Parents sliould be sure eval- 
uation results are presented in understandable terms 
so they can judge the success or faihrrc of the pro- 
gram for themselves. 

5. Conclusions, — An iuuilysis of tiic data will lead 
lo certain conclusions about how well die project met 
its objectives. These conclusions usurdly form the l)asis 
for the evaluation report. 

6. Rcrotntnetulddons, — e\'aluiUion should noi 
end with the submission of a report on the conclusions 
leased on an analysis of test data. The conclusions and 
the data upon which they are based slioidd be used to 
make reconnuendations for proirraui impro\einentSj 
expansion, or revision. For instance, if data indicates 
that a remedial reading prof^ram iui[Dro\'ed the read- 
inc^ achievement of second and third graders but had 
DO real impact on the pro,t;ress of fusl .t^raders. e\-alu- 
ators might recommend that supi^lementary reading 



instruction at the first -gradr? le\'el concentrate on read- 
ing readiness latlier tlian remedial reading. 

Title 1 requires that parents be in\-olved in the 
ewiluation, as well :\h in the [Dlanning and operation, 
of title I [projects. This is why j)ai"erUs should be sure 
thry understand their distiict's e\"a]uaiion procedm-es 
and. if ihey don't,;, ask c|uesiions about thein. 

An evaluation is lil^e a rei-iori card nn the title 1 
program. If the c\'al nation shows that the program 
did not fulfill tlie olDjecti\'cs set, then the program 
needs to l)e revised. Perhaps standards \^•ere set too 
high. Perhaps too many children were involved. 
Whate\'cr th(* I'eason, a negali\*e e\"aluaiion report de- 
mands some changes before a similar [project should 
hv. fimded. On tlie other hand, a favorable evaluation 
report can mean one of two things: the project was 
so successful that help in this area is no longer needed ; 
or the project successfully met the needs of a :.mall 
group of children and, l'>ased on this success, should 
be expanded Vj include more children the next year, 
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What Are the State's Responsibilities 
Under Title I ESEA? 



The State has two distinct tvj^cs of responsibilities 
in relation to the title I program. The first is very 
much like the duties of the local school district dis- 
cussed in the previous chapter. For statewide title I 
programs — like those jDlanned for migrant children — 
the State acts as a local education agency, planning, 
operating, and evaluating the program. 

The State education agency has different obliga- 
tions toward the local title I programs. The Stale is 
the liaison or go-between for the Office of Education 
and local school districts with title I p;^^rams. The 
State receives all title I funds and then divides them 
among eligible districts; it approves, improves, or re- 
jects local title I applications; it oversees all title I 
operations within the State. 

Among the specific duties of the Slate education 
agency according to title I law and regulations arc: 

1. Administer the statewide title I program. 

2. Apply for funds, plan^ operate, and evaluate 
statewide title I programs for migrant children, chil- 
dren in State institutions for the neglected or delin- 
quent, and handicapped children. (See pages 55-56 
and 15.) 

3. Apply for incentive grants if eligible. (See page 
55.) 

4. Approve or reject local title I applications on the 
basis of their following title 1 regulations. 

5. Divide basic title I grant money among local 
school districts. (See pages 52-5'3.) 

6. Assist local school officials in the development 
of title I projects. 

7. Monitor local title I projects. 

8. Submit assurances to the Office of Education 
that title I regulations are being followed in the 
State. 

9. Maintain fiscal records of all grant funds. 

10. Compile reports as needed, based on infoniia- 
tion gathered from local school districts, to submit to 
tUn Offirc of Education. 
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'{ 1. Investigate complaints about local title I activi- 
ties and report back to the complainant. 

The State education agency's duties in regard to 
statewide title I progrtuns have been discussed rather 
completely already. It is importanl to remember that 
for these programs, the State has the same evaluation 
and dissemination res|X)nsibiIities as the local school 
district has toward its title I program. 

This chapter concentrates on the State's responsi- 
bilities for overseeing local title I operations. 

APPROVING TITLE I APPLICATIONS 

The section on page 1 1 discussed title I appli- 
cations — what they must contain and what informa- 
tion parents should be able to find out by reading 
an application. The State education agency receives 
an application from each local school district planning 
a title I program. It must decide whether or not 
to approve the apj)lication. 

The law includes specific points that the State 
must look for in detennining whether a school dis- 
trict's application may be approved. These are: 

1. i'he project must be designed to meet the spe- 
cial educational needs of educationally deprived chil- 
dren in school attendance areas with high concentra- 
tions of children from low-income families, and the 
project must be of sufficient size, scope, and quality 
to show some pro!nise of success. 

2. Educationally deprived children from nonpublic 
schools who live in eligible attendance areas must 
have a chance to participate in the project. 

3. The school district must control <• ■ funds and 
own all property purchased with title I ney. Title I 
moneys will l>e used to supplement ai not supplast 
State and local funds. 

4. Any project in\*olving construction must fit in 
with the overall State plans for the construction of 
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school facilities. All facilities must be desigiiecl so 
they can be used by handicapped persons. 

5. Applications which include funds for planning 
purposes nuist prove that the money is necessaiy be- 
cause of the unusual nature of the project or be- 
cause the scliool district does not have the resources 
necessary for proper planning. The planning must be 
directly related to the title i program. 

6. The school district must have an efTcctive evalua- 
tion plan, including the use of objective measurements 
of academic achievement. 

7. The school district must submit at least an 
annual report and any other reports that may be 
required to the State to enable the State to evaluate 
the statewide title I efTort. 

8. The application and othi^r title I documents^ 
including evaluations, must be av ailable to parents and 
the gcne/vil public. 

9. Tc*:w'b'^rs and administratoi*s should receive in- 
forinatioii about educational research and projects 
thai will n.Vi.f.; them plan and/or operate a better title 
I program, 

10. Projects involving construction must consider 
the excellence of building design and the inclusion 
of works of arts in the building. 

11. Professional stafi* members and aides should 
be trained together. 

12. Parents were involved in designing the title I 
program. 

13. School districts must show that ser\^ices pro- 
vided with State and local mone\- are comparable in 
title I and nontitle I schools. 

Most of these points were discussed in some detail 
earlier in the text. They are repeated here as an 
indication of their importance in judging the legality 
of a title I project. If the State does not find evidence 
in the application that these points have been followed, 
then it cannot appro\*e the district's title I applica- 
tion. This does not necessarily mean that the appli- 
cation is rejected. The State education agency will 
always tiy to work with local school officials to help 
them revise their application and confonii to title 
I law and regulations. Even if an apjDlication is not 
approved, the school district has a rig] it to request 
a hearing on the rejection. 

The points listed above are not the only things the 
State looks for in a title I ajDplication, The State may 
also question how* a school district planned its proj- 
ect-= — Nvas tlie needs assessment adequate, were parents 
consulted, was the project limited to those children 
most in need of heljD, These are all important con- 
siderations in re\'iewing a title I apjDiication, 



Parents should remember that they can have a 
great impact on the State's action in regard to a 
school district's title I application. The local school 
district must attach the comments of the advisory 
coimcil and other parents in submitting the applica- 
tion to the State. State officials will examine these 
comments carcfully, not only as a means of seeing how 
succes.sfully the school district involved parents in its 
planning of the title I program but also as a means 
of assessing the extent to which title I guidelines have 
been followed. 

MONITORING AND ASSISTING LOCAL SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS 

The use of Federal fimds — oi* any public moneys 
for that matter — demands some sort of monitoring so 
taxpayers can be sin*e their taxes are being properly 
spent. 

In the case of title I, monitoring occiu's at two 
levels; the U.S. Office of Education monitors state- 
wide title I programs and, in a few instances, also 
examines local projects; the State education agency 
is responsible for monitoring local title I operations. 
Monitoring can include any number of activities. 
In a sense the examination of an application is moni- 
toring, that isj checking to see that everytliing is in 
line with predetermined criteria. Studying reports sub- 
mitted by another agency is another form of monitor- 
ing. Plowever, the most effective way of monitoring is 
through onsite visits. 

The U.S. Office of Education has published a 
booklet for State stafT members entitled "Conducting 
Onsite Visits," which explains the importance of and 
the techniques to be used in an onsite visit. Parents, 
especially members of district advisory councils, will 
want to get a copy of this booklet to better under- 
stand the monitoring function. The booklet will also 
help jDarents realize things they should be looking 
for in observing title I activities within their own 
school districts, 

.^n onsite visit is simply a trip to the j^lace where 
a project is actually operating. Such a visit can have 
several purposes: to monitor, to offer assistance, or to 
identify good program jDractices. When the purpose 
of a visit is to monitor local title I activities, State 
stafi* members will be looking for three things: 

1, If the local school district lias followed all 
Federal and State guidelines in regard to title I. This 
is sometimes called compliance. 

2, If title I activities in the district are the same as 
those described in the application. 

3, Plow good the title I program is. 
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If the onsitc visit is general, ih.ai Is if ii was not 
arranged to deal widi a spccitic problosu aiva. then 
the monitors will consider at least ti\e followini» 
items: target area selection, coinparabilitv, parental 
involvement, private school involvement. nei*ds as- 
sessment, project objccuves. instructional proi:mn\ 
development, project implemontation. evaluation, fi- 
nancial management, disseniinaiion activities, and 
handlinii^ of complaints. Sor?ie onsite visits will cor»- 
centrate on only one or several of these items. }X^r- 
haps in answer to a coinplaiiu or lo clarify the dis- 
trict's application or evaluation. 

To be successful, an onsite visit must be well 
planned. The State education agency should arrange 
the visit at a time convenient tor the school district 
superintendent antl his stafl. The local stafT should be 
told the purpose (s) of the visit, how it will be con- 
ducted, and the nauies of State personnel who will 
visit. Local and State staff nienibers sliould arrange 
an agenda well in advance of tlie scheduled visit: this 
insures that knowledgeable piM^sonnel are available 
when monitors need questions answered. 

The school district should make sure th.at not only 
administrators but also leachei's. aides, pai"ents (es- 
pecially members of the advisory council), and even 
children are free to talk with die visiting State 
employees. The school district should also ana!>'^e its 
own title I acti\*ittes prior lo the visit. This will 
remind all staff membci-s of the details of die project 
and where there aiv problem areas, if any, making 
them more able to answer questions effectively. 

The \Msit itself should begin with a meeting be- 
tween the State monitoring team and the aduiinistra- 
tive local stafl', including th.e superiniendcnt. This 
meeting is sometimes called an fn/ra/icc' ronterence. 
The purposes of the visit should be discussod at tlie 
I nee ting ancl any changes in the agenda should be 
made so all participants know e.xactly what the 
agenda is. Ordinarily the State team w*ill begin its 
actual monitoring by revievring adminisirative p:x>- 
cedures for title I with project personnel . This may 
in\olvc an e.xamination of some records ajid con\-er- 
sations with distiict adniinistratoi-s: the school district 
should be prepai-ed to supply State staff members 
with any infonnation they may request. Then the 
monitoring team will visit actual project sites, setting 
the project ir. action and talking with leaclici's. aides, 
and parents about the project. The onsite visit shoidd 
end with another joint meeting of State and local 
staff members at which time the State |>crsonnel 
should present their preliminan- findings and recom- 
mei^ations. 
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The actual onsite \-isit should be followed by 
a formal report, sent to the district supenntendent, 
tiiat lists the findings and reconnnendations of the 
State team. The State should offer die local school 
district help in solving any problems and should be 
sure that the a^:c\nmendaiions of die monitoring 
team aiv put into effect. The superintendent should 
see that title 1 staff members, die parent advisor)' 
council, and any other persons who participated in 
the onsite visit receive copies of the State team's 
report. 

The second and diird ty|>cs of onsite visits — those 
designed to offer technical assistance to a school 
district or to identify good projects — arc often the 
direct result of a moniccCing visit. If tlie monitoring 
teajn found few prob'i.'^mi areas and discovered that 
ih^v project was impro\'ing student achievement, it 
may necommend diat die project be publicized 
ihroughout the Stale as a good example of a suc- 
cessful title I project. This would mean that* writers 
from the State education agency would return to the 
school district to gather more information for pub- 
iication —how the project wa^ planned, how it wsis 
implemented, what die evaluation results are. On 
ti^.e other hand, if die monitoring team found many 
problems in the Iccai title I program, it can sug- 
gest as part of its final report, that various specialists 
on rhe State staff visit the school district to help 
soK-ie the problems. For instance, a State auditor 
might bo able to help local staff niembei*s set up an 
accounting system to keep better track of title I funds. 
A bilingual education specialist could help local plan- 
ners design a program for Spanish-s{>caking children. 
.-\:i ex-al nation expert might help local staff members 
design special tests directly related to the title 1 
program. All these are forms of technical assistance: 
that is, help pro\nded by experts for a specific purpose. 
Slates, with their larger staffs, must provide as much 
technical assistance as possible to local sclicol dis- 
tricts, just as the Office of Education has an obliga- 
tion to provide technical assistance to States when 
netxled. 

PROVIDING ASSURANCES TO OE 

Because the State educ-ation agency has the respon- 
sibility of seeing that local school districts follow 
title I ndcs. it must promise the Office of Education 
certain conditions are l>eing met throughout die 
State. The law sa\^ each State must ]irovide three 
assurances : 

1. Title I funds will be used only for projects ap- 
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proved by the State, which roni |'jly with all Federal counted for. 

riiies, esjHH'ialjy tho^r listed on pages J ami I 3. The Stat<? will submit periodic e\'aluation rc- 

2. The State will have an aeecninting sysieni to see ports and any other reports that may he required 

diat tide 1 funds are p/operly distribiaed and ar- to die Ofuce of Educauori. 
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What Are the Federal Government's 
Responsibilities Under Title I ESEA? 



The General Education Provisions Act of 1970, 
which amended parts of the Elcmeniar>' and Sec- 
ondary Education Act, includes a pro\*ision forbidding 
t)ie Federal Government to interfere in the operations 
of local schools. The law says: "No provisions . . . 
shall be construed to authorize any departnient, ag- 
ency, ofiicer. or employee of the United States to 
exercise any direction, supervision, or control over the 
curriculum, program of instruction, administration, or 
personnel of any educational institution, school, or 
school system, or over the selection of librar>^ resources, 
textbooks, or other printed or published instructional 
materials by any educational institution or school 
system, or to require the assignment or transporta- 
tion of students or teachers in order to overcome 
racial imbalance," This clause does not prohibit the 
Federal Government frojn enforcing criteria which 
the l^^v authorizes the U.S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion to establish. 

Congress required the Office of Education, through 
the Commissioner, to see that title I funds \vere prop- 
erly spent. 

This chapter outlines some of the specific duties 
of the Federal Government in regard to title L Al- 
though many of these tasks are the responsibility of 
the Office of Education, other Federal agencies are 
also involved in title T The Bureau of the Census, 
part of the U.S. Department of Commerce, must 
provide the Comimssioner with data needed to deter- 
mine the number of children eligible for title T, The 
Bureau of Indian Affairs in the U.S. Department of 
the Interior acts as a State education agency in ad- 
ministering the title I program for Indian students 
in .schools imder the Bureau's jurisdiction. 

All Federal agencies serving deprived children in 
low-income areas must provide the Commissioiier with 
information he n^ay need to make title 1 niore 
effective. However, this chapter d'^als primarily with 
the functions of the Commissioner himself and the 



Office of Education. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE OFFICE OF EDUCATION 

Like most Federal agencies, the organizational struc- 
ture of the Office of Education changes frequently. 
Tlie Office includes special units for Teacher Corps, 
the Right-To-ReacI program, the Indian Education 
program, program planning and evaluation, and edu- 
cation, and educational statisti<:s. It also has bureaus 
responsible for occuj^alional and adtdt education, 
postsecondary education, and programs for the liandi- 
capjjed. For the j^arents of title I children, the Office's 
most important unit is its Bureau of School Systems. 

This Bureau includes the Division of Compensatory 
Education, which is directly responsible for title I at 
the Federal level. It ahso oversees the Office's bilingual 
education pi'ograui, Follow Through, and many other 
elenjeritary ajid second an* school programs that re- 
ceive Federal assistance. 

The Division of C'om]3ensatory Education (DCE) 
has several branches. TUc Migrant Education Brand i 
oversees all migrant education j^rojects financed under 
title 1, The Program Support Branch jjrovides help to 
State and local edtrcation agencies and jjarents in 
planning and operating better title 1 programs. Its 
staff includes specialists ii: parental involvementj dis- 
seininatioUj evaltiation, nonjjublic schools, and in 
several other important areas. 

The other branches in the Division of Compensa- 
tory Education arc op(^rations' branches. Each 
branch — northeastern, southeastern, mid western, far 
western, and southwestei-n — covers a geographic area 
consisting of about 10 States. Each has a snudl staff 
to monitor State and local title I jDrograins in the 
respective regions, respond to parents' and citizens' 
com I J lain ts about title I, and assist scliool officials 
in meeting title I requirements. Parents should 
know the name, address, and telephone number 
for the branch covering their State, If the 
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local title I oHice carniot provide parents with 
this information, they should write to their State title 
I office or to the Division of Compensatory Educa- 
tion, U.S. Office of Education, Washington. D.G. 
20202. 

FEDERAL RESPONSIBILITIES FOR TITLE I 

The Elementary and Secondary Education Act and 
its amendments include the following tasks as the 
responsibilities of the Commissioner of Education 
.nd/or the Office of Education: 

L Determine the funding allocation for eligible 
counties, State education agencies, outlying terri- 
tories, and the Bureau of Indian Affairs in the U.S. 
Department of the Interior. This responsibility was 
discussed in part 11. 

2. Approve applications from State education 
agencies for statewide title I progranas. 

3. Withhold funds from any State education agency 
which fails to fulfill its obligations under title I. 

4. Develop and disseminate regulations, program 
guides, and other materials affecting the administra- 
tion of title I. 

5. Monitor State and local title I programs. 

6. Provide technical assistance to State education 
agencies and, with State approval, to local school 
districts. 

7. Require parental involvement in programs which 
would benefit from it. This was discussed more 
fully in part II. 

8. Inform the j:)ubiic about federally supported 
education programs. 

9. Compile fiscal, statistical, and program reports 
evaluating the effectiveness of title I for submission 
to Congress and use by the general public, 

Approving or Not Accepting Title I Applications 

Local school districts submit tlieir title I applica- 
tions to the State education agency, not the Office 
of Education. Federal title T staff members may ask 
to see a local application during an onsite visit 
or to clarify any questions about the title I program 
in any school district. Parents also have a right 
to see these applications. 

But the Office of Education must receive an appli- 
cation for any statewide title I program. This is par- 
ticularly imjiortant for migrant education programs. 
To approve a title J. application for migrant educa- 
tion the Commissioner must be satisfied that the 
State education agency: 



1. Will use all title I money for programs and 
jDrojects designed to meet the special educational 
needs of migrant children. 

2. Coordinated its program wlih siniilar programs 
in other States, including the exchange of school and 
health records for migr;mt students. 

3. Planned the jirogram in cooperation wilh pro- 
grams funded under title II I of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act. 

For the general title I program the Stale must 
assure the Commissioner that: 

1. Title I money will be used only for projects 
specifically approved by tlie State education agency 
which meet all Federal requirements. 

2. It will maintain adequate financial records to ac- 
count for the expenditure of Federal funds. 

3. It will submit periodic (usually annual) re- 
ports evaluating the effectiveness of the State title 
I program and any other reports the Office of Edu- 
cation may require. 

The Commissionei* may withhold title I funds 
from any State which does not meet these require- 
ments. Before an application can be rejected, ho\v- 
ever, the Slate education agency must have adequate 
notice and be given the opportunity tor a hearing. 

Federal Rules Governing Title I 

The Elementar)' and Secondary Education Act and 
its amendments include the legal requirements for 
title I. However, some of these legal requirements 
need to be further explained to be jDractical. And the 
law also includes a number of references to additional 
req'iirements which the Commissioner may set. 

The Office of Education uses two means of in- 
forming State and local school officials of Federal 
requirements for title I — regulations and program 
directives. Parents will want to be familiar wltJi all 
these to fully understand the title I program. 

New regulations are usually published for title T 
soon after any amendments to the law are jDassed ; the 
regulations explain the amendments, putting them 
into practical temis. AW regulations must be pub- 
lislied in the Federal Register, They become effective 
30 days after jniblication. Five sets of regulations have 
been publislied for title I. The LEA must provide 
the parent advisory council with copies of these 
I'egulatlons. 

The Office of Education issued iwo sets of criteria 
for title I — the first in 1967, the second a year later. 
The criteria include two types of statements: (1) 
those requiring specific decisions on program design, 
implementation, and evaluation; and (2) those re- 
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quiring an assurance from the local school district 
that it has consiclerccl such priorities as the various 
needs of educationally deprived children, the need 
for regular school year and summer programs^ and 
the relationship of the title I program to the regular 
school program. The criteria now in effect, published 
in 1968, cover the following ai-eas: selection of eligible 
attendance areas, comprehensive needs assessment, 
planning, program design, implementation of the title 
T program, evaluation, and the use of title I money to 
supplement rather than supplant State and local 
funds. 

Although the Office of Education has issued more 
than 70 program directives (formerly called jDiogram 
guides) about title I, only 10 to 20 of these are 
active at any one time. The program directives are 
policy statements sent to the Chief State School Offi- 
cer of each State; he is responsible for seeing that 
the infonnation is passed on to local school officials. 
Many of the program directives deal with financial 
and survey information applicable only for the fiscal 
year in which they are issued. Others become out- 
dated as new directives are issued. Each local school 
district should have a complete file of title T pro- 
gram guides and directives. Parents may want to 
look through this file to understand the histor)' of title 
I and how present policies developed. 

Overseeing State and Local Title ! Programs 

Items 5 and 6 at the beginning of this chapter dealt 
with the Federal Government's responsibility to over- 
see State and local title I programs. StaR* members 
of die operations branches monitor these programs 
by visiting each State at least once a year. During 
such a visit Federal employees examine State title 
I records, talk with State education officials, and visit 
several title I projects within the State. They review 
.dieir findings with the State tide I coordinator and 
his staff, ofTering assistance to overcome any problems 
•they may have found. In addition, specialists from 
the Division of Compensatory Education's Program 
Support Branch are also available to help. StafT 
members from this branch conduct periodic workshops 
in diflcrent parts of die countr\' to keep State and 
local title I stafT members up to date about title I 
rules and policies. 

Part of the monitoring of tide I programs involves 
fiscal audits conducted by the U.S. Department of 
Healthy Education, and Welfare, of which the Office 
of Education is a part. Each State is audited about 
once every 3 to 4 years. An audit is primarily con- 
cerned with financial records to insure that title I 
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funds have been properly spent. Parents should find 
out when the latest audit in their State took j^lace 
and what the results of that audit were. 

Publishing Information About Title ! 

Just as each State must submit an annual report 
about its dtie 1 program to the Office of Education, 
the Office itself must give Congress a report once a 
year about the title I program nationwide. Congress 
may also require other reports. For instance, in 1972 
the Office of Education had to submit a report on 
how funds were allocated under tide I, including 
an evaluation of how well States divided their ude 
I money among local school districts and how well 
local districts selected project areas. All these reports 
become public information once they ai*e submitted 
to Congress. 

In addition to these required reports, the Office 
of Education publishes a wide variety of materials 
to help educators and interested citizens know more 
about title I. Among the books parents may want to 
have a copy of are : 

1. Questions nad Answers: Programs for Edu- 
cationally Deprived Children Under ESEA Title 

— This envelope-size booklet contains about 70 
questions and answers about the local tide I 
program. It deals with the eligibility of school 
districts, children, and projects, applications for 
funds, allocation of funds, and records and re- 
ports required by title I. 

2. Questions and Answers: Migrant Children 
Under ESEA Title L — Using the same format 
as irl. this booklet answers commonly asked 
questions about the title I j^rogram for migrant 
children. 

3. Questions and Answers: Neglected and De- 
linquent Children Under ESEA Title L — This 
booklet deals with the title I program for chil- 
dren in State or local institutions for tlie neglected 
or delinquent. 

4. History of Title /.—Revised in 1972, this 
book describes how title I has changed since its 
])assage in 1965. It includes chapters on the 
grant structure, eligibility for title I, legal pro- 
gram requirements, and Federal rules. 

5. Compilation of Legislation on Title I. — 
This book puts together the original legislation 
and ail the amendments for title I. 

6. Children at the Crossroads. — This large 
book tells die story of migrant education pro- 
grams funded under title I. Complete with pic- 
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tures, it describes the hard time migrants have 
and how they can be helped. 

7. Meeting Parents Haljwoy, — This book ouN 
lines the training program developed in Sj^okane, 
Wasli.j to help parents and teachers understand 
each other. 

8. Parental Involvement in Title 1 ESEA. — 
This is a handbook for local school officials 
explaining the hislor)' of, the need for^ and ways 
of implementing a strong parental involvement 
program. 

9- Title I ESEA Case Studies, — Case studies of 
selected title I projects in BufTalo, N.Y,, Tucum- 
cari and Albuquerque, N. Mex., Williamsburg, 



S.C., and Milwaukt-e, Wis., describe diflerent 
ways of helping educationally deprived children. 
A separate booklet for each project describes 
how the project was planned, implemented, and 
evaluated. 

Other booklets dealing with title I have been 
mentioned elsewhere in ihis book. In addition, the 
Office of Education publishes many general educa- 
tion booklets which may be of interest to parents. 
These hiclude annual statistical reports on the status 
of public education, projections of educational sta- 
tistics for the next decade, and general summaries 
of the types of ] urograms financed by the Office of 
Education, 
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How Does a School District 
Get Title I ESEA Funds? 



Tillc I ESEA is a Fr^leral aid lo education pro- 
gram involving thix-c lc.t.I"i of .L^ovi'minent. Sokic 
giiinis are for Staic-opf' jtcd programs, nilici's for 
local lido 1 pronratiis. '\irrrus will hv parlicularly 
concerned with ihv fiindin.f;; |)rocL'ss for local pvo- 
grams. 

Tli(! U.S. Onice of Education, through lis Na- 
tional Center for li^diirational Siaiislics, figures out 
how much money each eonnty will gel according to 
how mucl] money Congress has made availal;le lor 
title I programs, 'I'Ik^ amount Congress sets aside 
for title I each year is the approprinliotL 

Each State Education Agency (SEA i di\ides tJie 
county grants among school districts within each 
county. I'his process is called suballocation. 

In some cases, school districts may also receive 
special grants under title I — incemi\e grants or 
grants to mban and niral areas with many poor 
children. Each school districi iriust suhtuil an a]jpli- 
cation to die State explaining how its title J fimds 
will be used. 

This ciiapicr cx|)lains tlu'se stejjs in detail. 

In discussing the title I funding j^rocess, it is im- 
|)ortant to understand souu* commonly used words. 
Title I funds are appropriated i:a{"h fiscal year. A 
fiscal year is not the same as the calendar year: it 
runs from Jtdy i to the following Jmie 30. ratlier 
than from January I to E)ecember 31, The abbn*- 
viation FY stands for 11 seal year. 

S/iA is an abbreviation for State education agency. 
Each State has an Oflice resjjonsible for o\'erseeing 
the use of title I funds and most other sclu-ol {.)ro- 
grums. In diflerent States, the SEA naay lie referred 
to as the Depart tncul of lulucation, or tin" Dcjiarl- 
ment of Fuhlic Insi ruction ^ or known by some oilier 
name. 

LEA stands for local education agency, another 
— ^ov a local school district. Althougli LEA 
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is usually usetl in tlu- la .. dits Ijook uiost oflen um^s 
the teim local .school district. 

Other terms are cNplained within the context of the 
clmpter. 

DETERMINING COUNTY GRANTS 

In determining the amount a\'ailable for local 
title I programs, die law says ilu* Commissioner of 
Education sliouJd f:ojuput(^ basic grants for each coun- 
ty. Actually stall' memlu'i-s of the National Center for 
Educational Statistics, a part of the Tj'.S, OfTice of 
Education, decide; how much title I money each 
<:ounty is eligible to recei\'e. They use data provided 
by tlie Census Bureau. 

To receive title I funds a county must ha\e at 
least 10 I'hilciren in one or a conihinatiou of tlie 
following categories: 

I , Ciiildren aged fj to 1 7 from families \vith an 
annual income below ?>2.000. as delermin^'Cl by the 
latest census. 

2- Children aged 5 to 1 7 from families recei\-ing 
Aid to Families With Dependent f'^iildren (.M'DC), 
excluding those itu luclecl in category 1, 

[\. C^hllch'cri in locally nni mstitutions for the 
neglected or delincjucnt. 

-1, C'hildr<m in foster houies sup|jfn*ted by public: 
funds wiiliin the county. 

Tfiis is th(^ first step parents should look at to be 
sure their local .school district is getting its fair sliare 
of title I funds. l>(' sui'r* aM eligible families are on the 
.•\Fl}C list. Figure 1 on page sbo\ss die total num- 
hvv of children in these four categories in fiscal year 
1972. 

To determine the maximmn title I grant a county 
may receive, add up tlic number of children in the 
foirr categories. Multiply the stmi by one-half the 
State or national average ])er«pii])il expenditure. 
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TABLE 3. — Average Per-Pupil Expenditures, by State: Fiscal Year 1972 



State 


Average 


State 


Average 


Alabama* 


$237.16 


Montana* 


374.60 


Alaska 


530.46 


Nebraska* 


$351.65 


Arizona* 


340.62 


Nevada* 


370.40 


Arkansas* 


240.57 


New Hampshire* 


346.86 


California 


392.52 


New Jersey 


495.54 


Colorado* 


353.07 


New Mexico* 


317.32 


Connecticut 


457.50 


New York 


632.60 


Delaware 


421.83 


North Carolina* 


273.11 


District of Columbia 


455.64 


North Dakota* 


310.28 


Florida^^'' 


350.67 


Ohio* 


351.42 


Georgia* 


263.66 


Oklahoma* 


289.32 


Hawaii 


407.76 


Oregon 


436.46 


Idaho* 


283.32 


Pennsylvania 


418.30 


Illinois 


438.75 


Rhode Island 


447.10 


Indiana* 


347.98 


South Carolina* 


258.20 


Iowa 


393.86 


South Dakota* 


315.39 


Kansas* 


366.94 


Tennessee* 


252.32 


Kentucky* 


265.74 


Texas* 


291.44 


Louisiana* 


291.69 


Utah* 


306.10 


Maine* 


327.56 


Vermont* 


367.53 


Maryland 


436.82 


Virginia* 


329.24 


Massachusetts 


392.36 


Washington 


413.43 


Michigan 


437.88 


West Virginia* 


304.26 


Minnesota 


446.96 


Wisconsin 


425.80 


Mississippi* 


215.59 


Wyoming 


413.08 


Missouri* 


334.91 







* These StaU«s' averages are below the national average per-pupil expenditure. There- 
fore, the national average wiM be used in computing their title I grants. Other States will 
use their State averages. 



wliichcver is The average per-pupil expendi- 

ture is tlic total ainount spent on public elcinentar)^ 
and secondaiy ^duration in the Sta*e (or Nation) di- 
vided by ilie niinibcr of children in grades K-12 
in tho Slate (or Nation) . 'Y\\ii national average \){iy- 
piipii cx|jonditiire rose from $230,16 in FY 1966 to 
.^iJjS.l.'lS in FY 1972. Table 3 shou\s the average per 
pupil e.xpcMiditurc by State for FY 1972. 

The initial fun ires indicate only the rnaximinnj not 
the actual, ajnoiint of money a county may receive 
under title F These maximum amounts are then 
ratably reduced according to the amount of title 
1 money approj^riated by Congress. For instance, 
theoretically local school districts were eligible for 
$3,428,606,117 in title I funds in fiscal year 1972, 
Congress appropriated less than half that amount or 
only $1,'! 06,615,985. Thus, each county received 
only a part of the money it was eligible to recei'vC. 
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This is called ratable reduction — each county receives 
the same percentage of money actually appropriated 
for title I as the jjcrcentagc it would receive if title 
I were fully funded. The Office of Education tries 
to notify SE;Vs of their title I grants in October or 
November. Congressional action on apjDrojjriation 
bills may delay this action to early spring. 

SUB ALLOCATING COUNTY FUNDS 

Once the SEA is notified of its total grant for local 
title I programs, it divides die funds among eligible 
school districts in each county. To be eligible for title 
I funds, a school district must have at least 10 children 
in the 4 categories listed on pau^e 51. 

Eight States do not have to suballocate county 
grants because there is only one school district for 
each county in the State; i.e., where these boundaries 
are not the same, the money is divided according to 



Use this space for racording the number of children in each category in your school district. 
Parents may get this information from local school officials. 



FIGURE 4. — Number of Children Counted in 
Determining Grants for Local 
School Districts Under Title I 
Fiscal Year 1972 

Millions 

0 12345678 



AFDC mm^mmn i ummM 2.921,631 

Foster children sm 171,416 
Institutionalized a 68,335 
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the total number of children in the four categories 
on page 51. AFDCl or t:onsiis data indicating Inconu' 
figures are generally the best sources for detei-ntining 
the current distribution of such children, although 
other data sources may be inoje accurate in certain 
States. If more than one data source is used, niorc 
emphasis should be given to the most accurate 
source of in/ornialion. 

It is extremely important for parents to find oiu 
how the SEA suballocaics funds and to determine 
u'liether the method used is the best indicator of liow 
many needy childi'cn are in each school district. 

Nearly half the Slates use bov.h AFDC and census 
data to compute local grants. Some also use enroll- 
ment figures as a factor in determining title I grants. 

Although an SEA may use diflerenl methods to 
subal locate fimds in difTcriint countii^Sj the method 
must be the same for all school districts within one 
county. 
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Use the space below to describe the method your SEA is using in dividing county grants 
among local school districts. 



SPECIAL GRANTS FOR LOCAL SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS 

Wlien the anruia] anioiun appropriated for titlr I 
is more tlian $l,:597 billion, us it was in rV 1971 and 
1972, some school districts may receive extra money 
imder title i through two special types of gran I. s. 

The first type of grant is an incentive grant, avail- 
able to Stales which do better than the national av- 
erage in stip porting public education. This average 
is called the national effort ituiex: it is the stnn of 
all non- Federal money spent on elementary' and sec- 
ondarv- education divided by the total personal in- 
come in the Unifxl Slates (or the Slate in figuring 
out the State-eflbrl index). The U.S. Department 
of Commerce provides the sUUistics needed to figure 
out this ratio. A State may receive a maximum of 
$1 per eligible tide I student for each one-lumdreddi 
of a percent by which it surpas.ses the national eH'ort 
index. 

In FY 1972, $7,280,737 in title I funds were given 
as incentive gi'ants to 22 Slates — Alaska, Colorado, 
Delaware, Idaho, Iowa, Maine, iMaryland, Micljigan. 
Minnesota, Etonian a. New Jersey, New Mexico, New 
York, North Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, 
Vermont, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and 
Wyoming. 

Eligible States must submit an application to the 
U.S. OflPice of Education explaining how tlie incen- 
tive grants will be distributed to local school dis- 
tricts. The law says school districts most in need of 
financial help should receive the money, and the 
Office of Education requires that a school district 
receiving an incentive grant have an efibrl index at 
least equal to that of the State and Uiat the district 
be willing to use the money for an innovative title 
I project. 

The second type of grant goes to urban and rural 
school districts widi large numbers or a higli per- 
centage of poor children. To qualify, a district must 
satisfy one of the following conditions: (1) It must 
have at least 5,000 poor children and die 5,000 must 
be 5 percefit of the scliool-age children in the di*:trict; 
or (2) at least 20 percent of the cliildren in the dis- 
trict aged 5 to 17 must bo from low-income families. 
In a few cases scliool districts with almost enough 



poor cliildren to be eligiijle for this special grant may 
receive extra funds. For this to happen botli the SEA 
and I he Commissioner of Education irust agree diat 
a school district ixjally needs the money. 

Fifteen percent of the d I (Terence between ihu actual 
title I appropriation and 1.397 billion may be used 
for grants to school districts with many poor chil- 
dren. No district may receive a special grant eciual 
to more than 15 percent of its regular title I grant. 

In FY 1972, $2 K572,538 wunt to such school dis- 
tricts. Only four States — Delaw'ue, Idaho. Nevada, 
and North Dakota — had no local education a.uencies 
receiving such grants. 

In most cases this extra money must be used for 
elementary school programs, llowever, a school dis- 
trict may use the gram for a high school pmgraui 
if: 

1. There is an uigent need for a program in llu* 
secondary' level. 

2. The district can indicate the high school pro- 
gram will be at irast as elFective as a program at 
the elementary level might be. 

STATE TITLE 1 GRANTS 

The original legislation for title 1, Public I.aw 
89-10, only approved fimds for local title I pro- 
grams and costs to the State education agency for 
administering the local programs. Later ilie law was 
amended to provide funds for Stale programs. These 
statewide programs were for specific groups of chil- 
dren — migrant children and children living in Slate 
institutions for die handicai)p(;d, neglected, or de- 
lincjuent. The U.S. Dejjartment of the Interior (Bu- 
reau of Indian .VfTairs) also began receiving funds 
to operate title 1 programs on Indian rcseivations. 
The SEA may plan and administer some of these state- 
wide programs in cooperation with some other State 
office, but it is the SK.-\ which has the legal and 
financial resj)on.Mbilily for all tide I activities. 

The SEA may also use up tt) J>150,000 or 1 percent, 
whichever is higher, of the State title 1 allocation to 
cover the costs of OM-rsceinj^ title I programs. 

Table 1 gi\es a (*omplett! breakdown of all title 
[ a])pro[jriaiions for FY 1972. Both natimuil and 
Slate figures are included. 
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What Schools 

Offer a Title I Program? 



Figure 5 illustrates the process of getting title I 
funds from the Federal Government to local school 
districts. Congress appropriates the money. The U.S. 
Office of Education determines how much each 
eligible county will receive and sends the money for 
all the eligible counties in each State to the State 
education agency. Then the SEA divides each county's 
share among school districts within the county. This 
is the point at which the last chapter stopped. 

FIGURE 5.— Getting Title I Funds to Local Schools 
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Once school districts know how much title I money 
they will get, they nuist decide which schools in the 
distiict will be project areas. A project area is an 
attendance area whose children will get title I serv- 
ices. An attendance area is the neighborhood from 
which n school gets its students. Most school districts 
assign children to certain schools on the basis of 
geographic boundaries. The area within the boun- 
daries lor each school is an attendance area. Under" 
title 1 eligible attendance areas are those with more 
or a higher percentage of children from low-income 
families than the average attendance area in the 
school district has. 

The process for selecting eligible attendance areas 
and project areas is one of the most difficult tasks 
in planning a title 1 program. Parents must be sure 
that school officials follow the right procedure in 
determining these areas. 

The U.S. Office of Education published a hand- 
book for local school officials describing this process. 
Every parent council should have a copy of the 
handbook entitled "Title T ESEA Selecting Target 
Areas." 

There are eight steps involved in determining 
eligible attendance areas: 

1. Decide what data are the best indicators of 
where poor children live. 

2. Collect data. 

3. Fit the data to school attendance areas. 

4. Weigh nuiltiple data sources. 

5. Figure out the number and percentage of poor 
children in each area. 

6. Rank the areas. 

7. Figme out the percentage and average number 
of poor children in the district as a whole. 

8. Select eligible attendance areas. 

These steps are explained in this chapter. 
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DATA SOURCES 

To find out which school attendance areas arc 
eligible for title I, a school district needs t\\-o essen- 
tial pieces of information — the total munber of scliool- 
age children living in the attendance area and the 
number or percentage of liiose children who coaie 
from poor families. 

Most school districts will know how many chil- 
dren live in eacli attendance area. This number 
should inchide children attending nonpublic schools, 
dropouts, and childi^n in institutions for the neg- 
lected or the delinquent. 

The number of cliildren who come from poor 
famiUes is harder to dciermine. Title I is often re- 
ferred to as a program for poor children, but then? 
is no way of finding out if children are poor. Actually, 
the law talks about children from low-income fam- 
ilies; that is, families with an annual income of less 
than $2,000, 

There arr a number of ways of finding out how* 
many low-income families live in dilTeix^nt pans of a 
scliool district. The best sources are census and Aid 
to Families with Dejiendent Children {--\FDCA daia. 
A school district may use only one source of infor- 
mation or several in counting children from low- 
.income families, but it must use die sajne data 
sources for all attendance areas. 

Census Data 

The U.S. Census 12ureau conducts a national cen- 
sus every 10 years: this is called the Census of Popu- 
lation and Housing, The census includes a special 
calculation of poverty baseu on family size and in- 
come as well as data on ethnic groups, income levels, 
employ uicnt, housing, and nvmibers of cliildren. The 
most usefi:! information for a school district decid- 
ing which areas should receive title I ser\*ices will be 
the number of families with incomes belo\v S2.000, 
$3,000, and $4,000- Using this irjlonnation, school 
ofTicials can fmd out tiic number of children from 
low-nicome families by inu hiplyiPig the number of 
children in an area by the percentage of low-income 
families. For instance, if tliere are 432 families and 
1,350 cltildren in an attendance area and the census 
indicates 108 families in the area have incomes 
below $2,000, tiien 25 percent of the families are 
poor. Multiply the Ko50 children by 25 percent and 
you get a total of 337 poor children. 

In rural areas of the country census data are gath- 
ered according to geographic areas kno\\Ti as enu- 
?neration dist rices. Because tliese districts often have 



the same Ixiundaries as townships, the boundaries will 
probably coincide \viih school district lines. 

This is not ti*ue in urban areas where census data 
are collected in lai-ger blocks. There are 247 Standard 
MetiX)poiitan Statistical .-Vi-eas (SMSA's) in the coun- 
tiy: the Cen.sus Binx?au divides these areas into census 
tracts or blocks in i^eporting information about the 
areas. .\ census block is usually the same as a city 
block- A census tract is an area where an average of 
4.000 people live. School district officials must ask 
the Census Hua^au to take information gathered by 
census block and tract and apply it to school district 
boundaries or do this data application themselves. 
77//*: / KSKA Selecting Target Areas describes how 
census data can be dctennined for each attendance 
area, 

AFDC Data 

While census data probably give the most com- 
plete infomiation alx>ut tlie location and num- 
ber of low- income families, at the end of the 10 
yeai-s for which the data ai*e used the information 
will no longer be up to date. Therefore, it may be 
nece5sar\' for school officials to find more current 
figures in counting the nuuibcr of poor children in 
each attendance area. 

Since income levels and the number of children 
in the family dot en nine whether or not a family 
ivceives AFDC. it is natural that the office in charge 
of AFDC, usually the city, county, or State welfare 
office, has facts and fi^^ues on the niunber of poor 
children in the sciiool district. Some Slates make die 
number of AFDC children, by street address, avail- 
able each year. School officials may need to take this 
AFDC data and apply it to school attendance areas; 
in some cases the welfare office may do diis. Title 1 
KSKA Selecting Target Areas describes this process. 

The difficulty witli AFDC data is that they do not 
ipxhide all families with low incomes. Some families 
may not have li\ ed in the ai^oa long enough to qualify 
for .\FDC help. Others may be too proud to ask for 
help- 1 hercforc, school officials should find some 
other way of conntinsj poor families without AFDC 
aid and use this infonnation along with the AFDC 
data. 

Other Data Sources 

Heal til, employment, food program, and parental 
survey data can also be helpful in detemiining the 
nun^ber of children in each attendance area. A pa- 
rental survey, asking pairnts questions about family 
income and number of children, would probably be 
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the easiest way to count poor children in a school 
district. But sonic parents iTiay not want to answer 
such questions; they may not be able to answer t\u:m: 
or the ansivers may be incomplete or inaccurate. How- 
ever, a siu-\'ey, particularly if it is clone as part of a 
home visit by a teacher, can be helpful, especially in 
identifying low-income families who do not gel AFDC 
payments. Title I parents ran encourage other parents 
to cooperate with such a sur\'ey so all eligible cliildren 
are counted. 

Many health statistics, including infant mortaliU' 
and the use of free clinics^ reflect where poor families 
live. However, it is hard to relate this data to num- 
ber of children so this information should be used 
only in combination with other data. 

Because the fret^ lunch prograjn is for poor children, 
counting the number of children getting free kmch 
in each .scliool is a good indication of the poor chil- 
dren in the school. But this figure is still incomplete. 
Many nonpublic schools do not have free limch pro- 
grams. Some public school cliildren do not sign up 
for free lunches. Like all the above sources, free lunch 
statistics should be used with census or AFDC data 
to be sure tiiey reflect an adequate number of poor 
children. 



Weighing Data Sources 

If more than one data source is used in detemiin- 
ing the number of children from low-income fajnilies 
in each attendance area, school officials nmst evaluate 
the importance and reliability of each data source and 
give it a weight. Usually census and/or AFDC data will 
be given the greatest weight. 

For instance, if a school district has a low-income, 
Spanish-s]jeaking population which does not receive 
/\FDC, it might use the following weights: AFDC — 
^^0 jjercent: and Spanish-speaking — 20 percent. In 
a district which has had a sudden growth in the 
number of low-income families since the last census, 
the weights niight be: census — '\0 percent; AFDC — 
40 percent: ajid free lunch — 20 percent. 

When using diffei-ent data source, it is also impor- 
tant to be sure all sources deal with the same unit, 
for instance, number of children. Tn tht first district 
described above, you would need the following sta- 
tistics; 

1. ^rotal number of children aged 5 to 17, 

2. I'otal numlxM' of children aged 5 to 17 in families 
receiving .\FDC. 

3. Total innnber of children from low-income, 



Use this space to describe the data sources your school district uses in determining the num- 
ber of poor children in each attendance area. Record the weights assigned to each data source 
if more than one is used. 
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Spanisli-spcaking homes who do not receive AFDC. 
All chua have been tnrnecl into nuiiibet' of children. 

SELECTING ELIGIBLE ATTENDANCE AREAS 

The last four sit'ps lisu^d on pni^e 59 in\'oK'i.» select- 
ing eligible attendance areas. 

The first thing to do is figure out the nuniher and 
percentage of poor children in each attendance area 
within the school district. Tliis is simpler if only one 
data source was used; if more than one source was 
used, multiply the number of children in each cate- 
gory by the weight percent aj^^^' assigned to the data 
source and add the lestilts. 

It is necessary to hgure out boih ntnnbers and 
percentages of poor children becatise thei'e are two 
ways of determining which schools have the most 
poor children. For example, school A has 300 stti- 
dents and 120 of them arc from low-income families. 
School H has 100 students and all of ihem ai'e poor. 
Some educatoj's and parents \^-ill look at these figures 
and say school A is the [)oorest because it has more 
poor children. Others will say school B needs niore 
help f)ecanse 100 percent of its enrollment are poor. 

Title I guidelines say a school district mav use 
either numbers or percentages of poor children to de- 
teinnine which scliools arc eligible for title I sei^'ices. 

Once die niniibers and pei'centages for each attend- 
ance area arc computed, school officials uuist rank the 
areas. Elenientaiy and secondaiy school attendance 
lu-eas may be ranked separately. Then they nmst 
figure out the average number of poor children for 
an attendance area within the district and the per- 
centage of children from low-income families in the 
whole district. 

These district a\erage.s and [)ercentages are used 
to compare the figures for each attendance area. An 
attendance area with the same number or more 
children from low-income families thar. the district 
average or witli an equal or higher percentage of 
poor children is eligible for title I services. As an ex- 
amj^le, take a school district with eight attendance 
areas. 

There are 4,600 children in the school district; 1.455 
of theiu arc poor. This means there is an average 
of 18L8 poor children for each attenclance area. The 
percentage of poor children in the district is 31.6 
According to these figures, attendance areas C, 
D, E, Gj and H are eligible for title I sendees based 
en percentages. Using luirnbers of poor children, areas 
A, D, and G arc eligible. Areas D, E, and G are 
eligible using either method. 



Percentage of Number of 



Attendance area poor children poor children 



A 20 200 

B 20 160 

C 40 100 

D 75 300 

E 40 320 

F 10 50 

G 33 200 

H 50 125 



Six {){ ihv eight attendance areas are eligible ac- 
cording to at least one of the title I criteria, btit not 
all of them will he .selected as jn'oject areas. 

SELECTING PROJECT AREAS 

.'\lt hough school officials may use either of two 
methods to select eligible attendance areas for title I, 
llie actual number of project areas (ai'eas where title 
I ser\'ices are offered) cannot be more than the 
number of eligible areas according to only the 
number or percentage method of selecUon. In the 
aforementioned examj^ie, five areas were eligible 
according to ])ei'centages: four were eligible accord- 
ing to numbers of poor children. Thus, the school 
district may ha\'e no more than five project areas, 
e\'en though there are six eligible areas. 

There are three basic rules for selecting project 
areas : 

1 . An attendance area-*uust have a higher niunbcr 
or jjcrcentage of children from low-income families 
than tlie district a\'eiagc. 

2. No more attendance areas than either the per- 
centage or numbers ranking alone would provide may 
he selected as project areas, 

3. In ii\ost cases, no eligible attendance area should 
be skipped in selecting jjroject areas, hi the above 
example, this means you cotild not choose area C 
as an attendance area instead of area H because PI 
[las a higher percentage of poor chilclren than C. 

Using these three rules, the project areas for the 
sample school district would be: 

Percentage method — C, D. E, H 

Numbers method — A, D, E, G 

C'ouibination method — A, D, E, G, M 

The other ])ossible combination — A, C, D, E, C — 

would violate rule 3 by skipping H in favor of 

G. 
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In some the difTcrenccs in eligible attendance 

areas select >i using one method or the other will 
vary much more than in the eNnmple above. It is tlien 
up to the local school district officials to decide 
whether it is more important to help children from 
an attendance area with perhaps a smaller numl^er but 
a higher percentage of children from low-income 
families or to help areas with large numbers of poor 
children. Generally, school districts base their selection 
of project arcas on the percentage basis. Parents should 
know what policy tlieir school district follows. 

If there is little difTerence in the percentage of poor 
children in attendance areas within the school dis- 
trictj the whole district may be a project area. This 
can be done only if the difference among attendance 
areas within the district is much less than the average 
diflerence within ,*he State. For instance, a school 
district may have a difTerence of only 5 percent, with 
the jjercentage of poor children in its attendance 
areas ranging from 28 to 33 percent. Five other dis- 
tricts in the State liavc diflerences of 40. 25, 30. 15, 
and 60 percent; the average difTerence in the State 
is 34 percent, much higher than the district with only 
a 5-percent variance. 

SELECTING TARGET AREAS IN DESEGREGATED 
DISTRICTS 

Desegregation caused some problems in the selection 
of title I target areas in certain school districts. Since 
some school districts decided school attendance on the 
basis of race rather than geographic residence, schools 
rather than attendance areas became project areas. 
This type of segregation is no longer legal. 

As school districts desegregated, some adojned free- 
dom of choice plans which allowed students to choose 
the school they wished to attend. Title I was some- 
times used to discourage children from changing 
schools; if they transferred, they would lose their 
title I services. To prevent this, the Federal Govern- 
ment approved a foUow-the-child concept. This al- 
lowed a child who had been receiving title I services 
to get such help even if he transferred to a nontitle 
I school. 

The follow-the-child concept is no longer legal in 
title I. Desegregated school districts must establish 
new attendance areas and include the ch.ange in 
attendance patterns in their title I application. The 
process of selecting target areas is then the same as 
for any other school district. Once new attendance 
area boundaries are set, school officials should rank 
the areas according to the number and percentage 
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of poor children. Areas above the district average 
are eligible for title I. Figure 6 shows four ways of 
establishing new attendance area boundaries in a 
desegregated school district. 

FIGURE 6. — Establishing New Attendance Area 
Boundaries in a Desegregated 
School District 




District average of poor children: 30% 
New A— 26% B— 58% C— 10% 

attendance 




A_37% B— 29% A— 33% B— 30% 

C— 28% C— 31% 

Explanation: Solid areas are eligible attendance areas. 
Area within dotted lines is original 
eligible attendance area. 



In some local school districts children residing in 
eligible attendance areas will be assigned in schools 
whose attendance areas are not eligible title I attend- 
ance areas; e.g., students voluntarily trsmsferring from 
schools in which they are in a racial majority to 
schools in which they are in a racial minority. Educa- 
tionally deprived children transferring under these 
circumstances are still eligible to receive title I ser\^- 
ices, and sliould have their needs assessed along with 
those of the other children residing within eligible 
areas. 

If a school closes as part of a desegregation plan, 
the neighborhood served by the school becomes part 
of another school's attendance area. If, in order to 
meet desegregation orders, a school district establishes 
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attendance areas where part of the area is separated 
from the other part, tlie nuiubcr of children in the 
entire attendance area should l)e counted in deter- 
mining eligibihty for title 1. 

Parents should be sure that title 1 funds arc not 



being used to j)roniote segregation. On the other hand, 
they should check to see that the school district 
is not using title I funds to implement a desegrega- 
tion plan. Children in title I programs should be 
chosen on the Ijasis of educational need, not race. 
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Glossary 



Tliis glossary defines some ol' the \>ords used 
throiigliout iliis ijook. Aklioiii'li most of the svorcls are 
defined in the text the lirsi lime llu'v appear, the 
glossary is an easy way to reviesv diese definitions 
when the words appear ai(ain. 

1. Aid to Families With Dependent Children.- 
often referred to as AFDC, or ADC, tiiis pro- 
gram provides money to families who do not 
earn enoitgh to support their children. The 
amount of AFDC money granted depends on 
the number of children in the family and the 
family^s income. State AFDC plans arc ap- 
proved under title IV of die Social Security 
Act. 

2. Allocation — -An allocation is tlie amount of 
money actually set aside for a State or local 
school district under title i. (See also Appropri- 
ation and Auihorixation, I 

3. Application — An application is a legal docu- 
ment submitted by the local school district to 
the State rj)epartment of Echication for ap- 
pro> d. In the case of the tide 1 migrant pro- 
gram the application is submitted by the State 
to the U.S. Office of Education (USOE). The 
aj)plicalion describes the district's or State's 
project. It nmst include a description of each 
component making up the tide I project a de- 
tailed budget, an evaluation plan, and various 
assurances that all title 1 rules have been 
followed. 

4. Appropriation — An appropriation is the amount 
of money made a\'ailable by the Congress of the 
United States to support a national program. 

5. Attendance Area — An attendance area is the 
geographic area served by a particular school. 

6. Audit — An audit is a review of program and 
financial records to determine if money has 
been properly used. 



7. Authorization -'J'he maximum allowable amount 
whicli C.ongress could a pDioj^riate for title I ac- 
cording to the formula in the law is called the 
authorization. 

8. Average Daily Attendance — Average daily at- 
tendance is the average iitnnber of cliildren in 
school each day. Every State has its own way 
of comiJUting average daily attendance. Some 
States include students who were only in school 
for a lialf day \>'liile others do not; some 
include preschool children, others do not. 

9. Average Per-PujDil Expenditure — Average per- 
pupil expenditure is the total amount of State 
and local money spent on public elementary 
and secondary education in the State (or Nation) 
divided by the number of children in public 
elementary and secondan' schools in tiic State 
(or Nation). 

10. Census — 1'he census is a population and liousing 
survey conducted by the Bureau of the Censti5, 
U.S. I')epartrrienC of Commerce, oiuvj every 10 
years. It pro\'ides statistics on family income 
and namber of children. This information is 
used to determine where large numbers of low- 
incoiue children live. 

I E Comparability- -For title 1, compnrability means 
that students in title I schools receive as many 
.services (though they need not be the same) 
from Siate and local funds as students in noU' 
title 1 schools. 

12. Compliance- -Compliance means having fol- 
lowed all *he tules for title 1. 

13. Concentration — Concentration means limiting; 
the use of title I funds to the children who have 
the greatest educational need. 

14. County — A county is a geographic political sub- 
disasion within a State. Counties in most States 
include several school districts, 
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Educationally Deprived Child — An educational- 
ly cleprivecl child is one who is behind in school. 
He is not doing the schcoKvork expected oi 
children his age because of economic, social, 
language, or cuhural problems. 

EITort Index — The eflort index is the aniounl 
of all non-Federal money spent on public ele- 
mentary and second ar\' education in a State (or 
NiHion) divided by the total personal income 
in the State (or Nation). 

Elementary and Secondary Education Acl 
(ESEA)— This ;ict (Public Law 89-10), passed 
in 1965, included provisions under tide I to 
fund projects to help educationally deprived 
children. Odier titles are used to expand school 
library services, and fund new kinds of education 
programs. Later amendments provided for bi- 
lingual education and dropout jDrevention pro- 
grams. 

Fiscal Year — The fiscal year is Julv 1 to June 
30, 

Grant — A grant is the amount of money given 
to an agency for a jijarticular purpose. Under 
title I, a grant is gi\'en to a State or local edu- 
cation agency to provide special educational 
ser\'ices for educationally deprived children in 
low-income areas when its ])roject ajjplication has 
been approved. The grant cannot be more than 
the allocation. 

Local Education Agency — For title Ij local 
education agency (LEA) means a board of 
education or some other legal authority having 
administrative control over jDublic education in 
a county, township, or school district. 

Low-Tnconic Factor — The low-income factor is 
the aiiioimt of money a family can earn an- 
nually in order for children in that family to 
be counted in finding out how many children are 
eligible for title I ser\'iccs. This is used only at 
the national level for making allocations under 
the formula prescribed in the law. 

Maintenance of Effort — Maintenance of effort 
means that the State or local school district 
must continue to support public elementary and 
secondary schools within the State (or district) to 
the same extent or better than it did before title 
I funds were available. 

Migrant Child— A migrant child is one who 



crosses school district boundaries during the year 
as his family does agricultural work. A migrant 
child may cross district boundaries within the 
same State (intrastate) or between several States 
(interstate), so hi: attends school in more than 
one school district during the year. 

24. Monitoring— Monitoring means checking or 
overseeing to be sure eveiything is all right or, 
in the case of title I, that project ajjjDlication 
and project operations follow Federal and State 
rules. 

25. Needs Assessment — A needs assessment is a 
study of a child's educational problems and how 
they can be solved. 

2G. Onsitc Visit — An onsite visit is a trip to a 
project location. It may have several j^m^poscs — 
to monitor, to provide technical assistance, or 
to identify good practices. 

27. Program — A title I program is all the projects 
in a scliool district or State. 

28. Project — A jDrojcct is a set of activities designed 
to correct a specific educational problem of a 
limited number of educationally deprived chil- 
dren. 

29. Ratable Reduction — Ratable reduction is the 
process of gi\*ing each State and county its fair 
share of title I fimds by giving them the same 
percentage they would be eligible to receive if 
the program were funded at its full authorizatio.";. 

30. Regulations — Regulations are rules for title L 
Federal regulations must le published in the 
Federal Register and become effective 30 days 
after publication. Tht-y u:u?l!y explain or expand 
on some part of the law. States may also issue 
rules and procedures for title I, as long as they 
do not conflict with Federal regulations and law. 

31. State Education Agency — State education agency 
(SEA) refers to the officer or office responsible 
for super\'ising public secondaiy and elementary 
education in the S-.ate. 

32. Suballocalion — Suballocation is the way by 
which a State education agency divides title I 
funds allocated to each eligible county in the 
State among school districts within each county. 

33. Supplant — Supplant means to replace or to be 
used instead of. Title I funds may not be used 
to supplant State or local funds for education. 



34. Supplement — SupplcmeiU n^eans to add to. Title 
I funds should siipplcinent State and local funds 
for education of a special group of children iden- 
tified under the title I requirements. 

35. Supportive Services — Support i\'e services are 
noninstructional activities needed to acliieve the 
educational goals of a title I program. Sucli 
sen'iccs might include medical and dental care, 
transports ''on, counseling, and food. 

36. Target Areas — ^Titie I target areas are local 
attendance areas with a higher number or per* 



centage of children from low-income families 
than the school district average for all attendance 
areas. 

37. Technical Assistance — Technical assistance is 
expert help. 

'Ml Title I I-SKA- -Title I ESEA is the largest Fed- 
eral aid to education program. It provides mon- 
eys to State and local education agencies to fi- 
nance special educational jjrograms for educa- 
tionally deprived cliildren in areas with many 
low-income families and for Indian, migrant, and 
institutionalized children. 
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